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S$. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Has the Procedures and Policies 
To Keep Pace with Its Modern Offices (Page 10) 








HELPING TO KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


America’s destiny rides on her ability to produce. Day and night, 


the telephone helps our factories get out the goods and the guns. In 


many other ways it helps to safeguard the country and its people. 


Civilian Defense. The telephone 
is an essential link in national, state 
and local defense. One of the Bell 
System’s most important current 
undertakings is the installation of 
telephone facilities fora Radar Net 


work rimming the country. 


Meeting Military Needs. Thou 
sands of miles of private line net 
works have already been provided 
for military needs. Long Distance 


as well as local telephone facilities 


are also being built and installed 
in record time for military bases 
and training camps all over the 


country. 


Arms and Radar Leader. The 
Nation’s largest producer of gun di 
rectors, radar equipme nt, radio and 
telephones for military use during 
the last war was the Western Elec 
tric Company, manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell System. 
Western Electric and Bell Labora 


tories completed over 1200 military 
projects They are again working 


on special defense assignments 


Value of Growth. limes of na 
tional emergency emphasize the 
value of a nationwide telephone 
system big enough and good enough 
to meet the needs of its people, its 
armed forces, and its industries. 
Whatever the job, you can de- 
pend on the telephone and on tele- 


phone people to help get it done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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74 Lleg to Sit On 


member made the trip, he was 
warned to sit with both feet on the 
floor. It was a welcome relief to see 
the sturdy fourth leg, because it 
would have been a long time to 
stand. The results of the trip are on 


WHEN THE DIFFERENT AND UNUSUAL 
offices of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
were visited recently for material on 
one of the 100 Best Offices, it was 
gratifying to notice one change. The 
chairs in the huge Racine buildings 


have had a fourth leg added! An 
AMERICAN BUSINESS editor toured the 
company years ago when the new 
plant was completed, and the three- 
legged chairs looked comfortable but 
toppled over if a person crossed his 
legs. This year when another staff 


page 10. 

There are several interesting poli- 
cies at the wax company, and some 
of the other 100 Best Offices in this 
issue have ideas that could easily be 
“lifted” by many companies of vary- 
ing sizes. 
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UTILITY COMPANIES 
Slash Billing Costs 


a . 
with Elliott 
Elliott address 
cards file like 


cards fle tke ~~ Combination 
“a BILL PRINTER 
and ADDRESSER 


This unique Elliott 
machine addresses, 
dates, prints the bill 
form, perforates it 
and cuts it to size au- 
tomatically at 12,000 
impressions per hour. 
Same machine can be 
equipped to print both 
sides of bill. 


A few other 
Elliott models 


a 
— 
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Result: You cut in- 
ventory problems- 
store only rolls of 
blank paper or card 
stock, print bills as 
needed. For different 
bill heads, girl sim- 
ply changes rotary 
printing plate. 

And — using Elliott 
Address Cards gives 
you all these extra 
advantages: — 


= 
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Increase production 
speed 40% 


a: 


- 
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Eliminate noise 


Reduce filing 
space 50% 


Reduce weight of 
files 75% 
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ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


153-E Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Protection or Hoarding? 


To the Editor: 


Do I detect a contradiction in 
“March of Business’ wherein on 
page 7 of the February issue you 
urge the purchase of at least a 2- 
year stock of service parts, following 
which you criticize a salesman for 
recommending the purchase of sheets 
because of the threat of shortages? 
Just where do you draw the line? 
L. W. JOHNSON, manager parts distri- 
bution, Flint, Mich. 


Mr. JOHNSON: Thank you for your 
interesting letter. I do not find any- 
thing in my February editorial 
urging people to stock up on parts 
at least 2 years ahead. I do Say, 
“We suggest a careful survey of your 
parts needs for as much as 2 years 
ahead.” I had no _ reference to 
parts for re-sale, but only for use 
in keeping office machines going 
For example, a very few extra parts 
in stock might keep as many as 100 
typewriters in good operating con- 
dition for a full 2 years 

My criticism of the salesman who 
wanted a small merchant to buy 
1,000 dozen sheets seems justified 
Buying a few parts for office ma- 
chines doesn’t seem to be in the 
same category as a small merchant 
buying 1,000 dozen which 
would last him 4 or 5 years 


sheets 


(Courtesy Art Metal Construction Company) 
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Office Equipment Stock 


To the Editor: 

I noted in your February issue 
that you recommend the purchase 
of Burroughs stock. Just recently, 
Moody’s Stock Survey advised a 
switch out of Burroughs into Rem- 
ington Rand. It is pointed out that 
Remington Rand is developing a 
large electronic calculator that sells 
for more than $250,000 and is mak- 
ing rapid progress in the manufac- 
ture of color television for indus- 
trial closed circuit uses.—CHARLES 
A. DOSTAL, management consultant, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. DostaL: It was not our pur- 
pose in the editorial you mention 
to recommend the purchase of any 
particular stock. Our point was that 
when you buy stocks in the present 
market, buy them to hold for the 
long pull and “buy” management. 
In view of the development in the 
field of electronic office appliances 
and both Burroughs and Remington 
Rand are doing extensive research in 
that field—both of these stocks 
should have attractive long-term 
growth possibilities. Both companies 
are well managed and have adequate 
national distribution to service their 
products properly—-an important and 
not to be overlooked factor in mar- 


keting office appliances. Tabell’s 
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chart shows a long-term potential of 
31 for Burroughs and 22-27 for 
Remington Rand. Burroughs has 
been a consistent dividend payer for 
more than 25 years. It went to 35 
in 1937 and is presently selling at 
17. Remington Rand sells around 18. 


Three Weeks’ Vacation 
To the Editor: 


Thank you for sending me the 
March copy in which a report of 
your survey on vacations appears. 

I did not keep a copy of your 
original letter requesting the survey 
information, so I do not know 
whether I failed to answer a ques- 
tion relative to vacations for older 
employees. If I did overlook this 
question, it was an error because we 
give 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 years 
of service to all office employees and 
to a great majority of our hourly 
employees.—HaroLp J. MEHL, assist- 
ant director of labor relations, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Slidefilms for Newcomers 


To the Editor: 


We are interested in an orientation 
program for new employees with the 
use of slidefilms as our visual aid. 
Do you have information on this sub- 
ject that would be helpful? 

Your magazine has many profit- 
able ideas. We make it a point to 
see that each of our department 
heads read each  issue.—DALLAS 
WHITE, personnel and systems super- 
visor, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Mr. Wuite: Charles Adams, per- 
sonnel director, Time Inc., Chicago, 
can tell you how a similar plan 
worked for them. Also, Film Re- 
search Associates has a list of 
movies and slidefilms covering office 
procedure. It is free to FRA mem- 
bers, sells for $1.50 to others. 


Number, Please 


To the Editor: 

I enjoyed the article on page 20 
of the February issue of AMERICAN 
BusINess about letterheads, but do 
not understand why there should be 
any disagreement about including 
telephone numbers. 

Whenever we need parts, sup- 
plies, or shipping instructions, we 
need them in a hurry, and use the 
telephone. The telephone companies 
are truthful when they claim that 
a long-distance call will get through 
in half the time if the caller knows 
the number. We even had occasion 
to call Swift & Company, whom you 
mention in the article, and we are 
sure that the operator in Chicago 
knew who they were, but she still 
had to get their number from In- 
formation.—LYNN G. Hooper, ac- 
countant, Standard Fish Meal Co 
Inc., Moss Point, Miss 
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protect them with a 


ARCO Tool check System! 


With plants crowded with new people, it’s more than ever 
necessary to guard against tool loss. The price is just too high! 


Uarco Tool Check Register Forms stop this tool loss where 
the old brass check and other systems won't ... at the tool crib. 
And a convenient Uarco Register makes the forms easy to use. 


A typical tool check form has three parts: (1) for the 
crib—this copy also serves as a receipt when tool is returned; 
(2) for the worker—his record to show tool is charged 

to him; and (3) for accounting—to record use, life and cost of 
the tool, as well as inventory. 


A single writing on the register makes all three. Each usually 
shows: tool’s name and serial number; worker’s name; job; 
time and date. The register revolves on a turntable for worker's 
signature. Uarco prints these forms to meet any requirements. 


To see how this system will protect you, call a Uarco Representative. 
There’s no obligation—and you'll cut tool losses way down! 


Factories: Chicago; Cleveland; Oakland; 
Deep River, Connecticut; Watseka, Illinois 


Sales Representatives In All Principal Cities. 
See ee eee eee eee eee ee ee SSeS ee ee eee 
UARCO a 
INCORPORATED Room 1621, 141 W. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 4 minate 
Please send samples of Uarco TOOL CHECK Register 


Business Forms Forms 
Name 


Firm 


Caty 








Vita stopwatch on 
your payroll operation 


How much does it really cost you in 
clerical hours per 100 employees? 





2. Proving 
the payroll 
journal 














6. Entering data 
on employee 7. Proving 
earnings ledger | the ledger entries 











SIX EXCLUSIVE S-P-E-E-D FEATURES 


. @ 100% electric operation from a single keyboard, with- 
remos oes A out special control key operations. 
computation and printing of net pay as 


@ Automatic 





e ® check amount, with automatic check protection. 

in a sin le +S @ Automatic tabulation from column to column, plus 
automatic carriage return and line spacing 

@ Automatic instantaneous accumulation of entries in 

all columns for complete proof (and extra accumu- 


faster than hand writing 
lators can be added anytime for new deduction columns) 
just the payroll journal @ Fast, simplified form-handling by Multiple Feed Rolls. 


@ 100% visibility of writing position, previous balance, 
all printed entries, and all accumulations. 








Two free folders give.the details 
For paychecks, AB-525. 
For cash pay, AB 446. 
Just phone your local 
representative, o1 
write to Management 
Controls Reference 
Library, Room 1080 * 

315 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10,N.Y. 


See how much you can save with the 
FOREMOST payroll accounting machine. 


call Mfemington. Bland. 
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Deadest It Has Been in 10 years,” 
is the way one automobile dealer 
describes his business. And he is 
not alone. Many are complaining 
that Regulation W has hit hard, 
where it hurts most. It may be 
too early to tell whether it is really 
Regulation W or the dealers’ fail- 
ure to build aggressive sales or- 
ganizations that is the reason for 
the present slump in business. The 
fact remains that cars are not 
moving off the floors as expected. 
But surely some of the fault is 
due to the fact that dealers have 
let all the thrill of buying a new 
car dwindle away to nothing. 
Dealers sell new cars today as if 
they were sacks of potatoes. They 
have forgotten that even in these 
days of plentiful cash it is often 
a family hardship to rake up the 
money for a new car. At least it 
is a family thrill and gala day. 
But the dealer insists on delivering 
a new car with about the same 
enthusiasm as the yard boy ex- 
hibits in raking the trash from 
behind the hedge. A little more 
zest, a little more dramatics, and 
a little more enthusiasm in han- 
dling customers may be all the 
business needs to start buyers 
coming again. 


Put Some Kick in Your Selling 
if you want to sustain business 
this coming summer. High prices, 
the deadly routine, uninterested, 
lackadaisical way in which big- 
ticket merchandise is sold today 
takes all the thrill out of owning 
almost any piece of merchandise. 
We had a television receiver dem- 
onstrated to us with about the 
same enthusiasm as we would ex- 
pect from a salesman selling a 
package of aspirin or a length of 
garden hose. We bought a new 
spring suit and the salesman did 
not even tell us it made us look 
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younger, slimmer, or handsomer; 
nor did he even hint that we might 
become a menace to attractive 
widows under 40. We thought, as 
we toted the darned suit home, 
“What the hell did we buy it for?” 


Marshall Field is supposed to 
have said, “Buy in cold blood, sell 
with enthusiasm.” Seems as if we 
have gotten his advice backward 
today. We sell in cold blood, never 
imparting to the customer, who 
has just parted with money he 
ought to save for his next tax in- 
stallment, any enthusiasm for his 
purchase. Perhaps we are old- 
fashioned, but we remember when 
we bought a new suit or a new 
car, we called the neighbors in 
to share our enthusiasm. This en- 
thusiasm was handed to us on a 
silver platter by the salesman who 
had cajoled us into spending our 
money. Pride of ownership, the 
joy of acquiring a long anticipated 
piece of merchandise has just gone 
down the drain, and there’s no- 
body to blame but the salesmen 
and the merchants and the dis- 
tributors who take customers for 
granted today. Telling a middle- 
aged man with a bulging waist- 
line that a new suit will make the 
gals turn around for a second look 
may be hooey of the purest ray 
serene, but most of us love it just 
the same. Let’s get a little more 
of this old-time enthusiasm and 
pride of ownership back into 
selling. If we don’t—nearly every- 
body is reasonably well supplied 
with merchandise of all kinds to- 
day—and they are just not going 
to buy. 


Take Inventory of your own 
possessions today. You have three 
and six-tenths cigarette lighters, 
two of which are probably put 
away in a drawer somewhere. You 


have three and two-thirds fountain 
pens, six or seven mechanical pen- 
cils, and about twice as many suits 
as you once owned. You have a 
new car, in place of the old, beaten 
up fender-flapper you had in 1946; 
you have a new refrigerator; a 
new freezer cabinet, big enough 
to store a side of beef; you have 
new golf clubs; new fishing tackle; 
and several million of you have 
new homes. Your wife has a new 
bedroom suite; a flock of new 
gadgets in the kitchen, including a 
high-powered juicer which she no 
longer uses since juices come 
frozen in cans and all you need 
do is add water. She has new 
drapes in the living room, a new 
coffee table, so many new lamps 
there is scarcely floor room for 
them. You really do not need very 
much, do you? Nor do your neigh- 
bors. Isn't that a pretty good sign 
that we need some enthusiastic 
salesmanship to keep the wheels 
turning? 


lf You Are a Farmer you prob- 
ably have a new tractor or two, 
new combine, new pick-up trucks, 
and a vast array of electrical and 
other equipment which has been 
purchased fairly recently. If things 
do not go to suit you, you can 
postpone a vast amount of buying. 
It may require a high type of 
salesmanship to induce you to buy 
any capital goods in the near fu- 
ture. If you are a midwestern corn 
and hog farmer, you have already 
rebuilt the barn and fences and 
painted them white; they will not 
need much paint for several years. 
Everything is in excellent repair 
generally; 10 or 12 years ago the 
barns were a faded red, the fences 
were bad, and the equipment was 
wearing out or obsolete. No manu- 
facturer can afford to forget that 
there are times when the market 











Paper handcuffs can shackle your business 


HE Paperwork Pirate’s job is complete when 
he has you handcuffed with business forms and 
needless paperwork expense. 

Mechanizing the production of business records 
is your key to lower costs and faster office and fac- 
tory paperwork operations. Blank paper becomes 
purchase orders, invoices or even complete sets of 
production control records with the proved Multi- 
lith Duplicating Process. Typewritten, handwritten 
or printed copy, drawings and photographs can be 
reproduced clearly and permanently when you use 
Multigraph duplicating methods. 


You can free yourself from the expense of large 


stocks of business forms, the waste of outdated ones. 


With Multigraph methods you write once—then 
a simple office duplicating process gives you few or 
many sharp, clear, permanent copies in black or 
colors. You can turn out half a dozen copies of a 
memo —or thousands of illustrated instruction sheets 
—economically—in minutes. Whether the quantity 
is 6-—60—or 60,000, each copy is a clean, clear per- 
manent original. 

Unshackle your business from the high costs of 
paper handcuffs. Call the Multigraph office or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 


17, Ohio—Simplified Business Methods. 
@© 1951 A-M Corp. 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Production Machines for Business Records 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS — EVERY BUSINESS 
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seems saturated, or people think 
they have spent enough. Actually 
there may be no such thing as real 
saturation in this insatiable U. S. 
market of ours, but if the buyers 
think it is saturated, or if they 
decide to go slow on spending, 
today’s brand of listless salesman- 
ship is not going to be enough. 


Business and Industry Seem 
equally well equipped. While there 
are still thousands of unprofitably 
obsolete machines and pieces of 
business equipment in use, busi- 
ness has been modernizing at a 
rapid rate for several years now. 
For example, Dictaphone had its 
largest sales of machines, acces- 
sories, and service in 1950; Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company 
earned the highest profit in its 
history in 1950. Burroughs had 
higher profits in 1950 than in 1949. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., enjoyed new 
high levels of sales, profits, and 
assets. Other business equipment 
companies fared similarly. Busi- 
ness is buying equipment because 
that equipment has proved to be 
a good investment. It will continue 
to buy, but there could be a decline 
in the will to purchase. Salesman- 
ship in the office machine and 
equipment industry is on a high 
level, and some of the best sales- 
men in the country are in this field. 
But to maintain volume, even bet- 
ter salesmanship may be required. 


A Business Machine manufac- 
turer writes his salesmen that the 
organization is facing the stiffest 
competition yet experienced by a 
majority of the present sales staff. 
This is a point to keep in mind. 
Many men who have turned in en- 
viable records in the past year or 
so have never known what it 
means to sell against stiff compe- 
tition. These men, like soldiers 
under fire for the first time, may 
become panic-stricken when cus- 
tomers hesitate to buy. The plain 
truth is that a fairly high per- 
centage of all salesmen in America 
today never experienced real sales 
resistance; plainly, they do not 
know how to sell except in flush 
times. This lack of competitive 
sales experience runs all through 
every sector of distribution. Whole- 
sale salesmen, manufacturers’ spe- 
cialty men, salesmen of staples, 
salesmen of capital goods all lack 
creative selling experience. In the 
slight recession which occurred in 
the spring of 1949, many salesmen, 
and not a few sales managers, 
seemed baffled when customers 
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were reluctant to buy. With vastly 
greater productive capacity, we 
are going to need a wholly new 
type of selling to keep our plants 
busy if buyers become just slightly 
more cagey. 


A Change in the basic selling 
philosophy of the food industry 
was urged recently by Roy H. 
Park, president of Hines-Park 
Foods, Inc. He took a dim view 
of what he called “bargain 
hunting” and declared that the 
industry might better serve the 
public by stressing efficiency. 
“Food has been sold too long on 
price,” he said, “and not on the 
basis of the value received. It is 
especially important today, with 
the dollar inflated, to stress value 
in terms of satisfaction and effi- 
ciency.” A little more service and 
salesmanship would undoubtedly 
be a big help to the food indus- 
try, but the large supermarkets 
have left themselves with little 
opportunity for personal selling. 
The giant price tags seem to be 
the chief selling point, for there 
is almost no personal contact ex- 
cept with the girl at the checkout 
counter. The small corner grocery 
still tries to do a selling job by 
stressing quality and service, but 
it’s hard to compete with the 
supermarket’s giant price tags. 
Even the corner grocery is handi- 
capped, because many stores give 
quick delivery to telephone orders. 


Since Korea Fighting began, the 
volume of consumer credit out- 
standing has increased by about 


$2.25 billion; real-estate credit 
outstanding has jumped about $4.5 
billion; and the volume of business 
loans of commercial banks has in- 
creased $6.5 billion. New securities 
issued total between $2 and $3 
billion. This credit has financed a 
real-estate boom, with rapidly 
rising prices; it financed a large 
volume of war scare buying; it 
financed a huge accumulation of 
inventories by business. In the 9 
months since Korea came to the 
front pages of the world’s press, 
the volume of credit outstanding 
increased more rapidly than dur- 
ing any similar period in our his- 
tory. The question is—can we 
proceed at this pace much longer, 
or must we have a slowdown? 
Some banks are already backing 
away from inventory loans or are 
insisting on liquidation of these 
loans now outstanding. In the past 
this has usually led to a certain 
amount of distress selling. Some 


of the hoarded merchandise and 
raw materials are going to be 
forced on the market before long. 
And it may come with a rush that 
will depress prices. 


A Big Shoe Factory shuts down 
for a week because goods are 
piling up unsold. The New York 
Central Railroad announces lay- 
off of several thousand employees, 
saying plainly that “business vol- 
ume is off.” Drouth in the South- 
west has curtailed buying in that 
usually exuberant market; threat- 
ened shortages of cotton goods 
have not materialized; meat pack- 
ers are losing money, they assert, 
on beef. We may soon learn that 
there are better ways to stop infla- 
tion than by Government agencies. 


Off-Street Parking is one of the 
top business problems in virtually 
every city in America. Our streets 
are clogged with parked cars, using 
space which should be allotted to 
moving traffic. Downtown areas 
are suffering from delays and ex- 
pense incident to visiting those 
areas. Almost everywhere subur- 
ban and neighborhood shopping 
centers are increasing in impor- 
tance and handling more and more 
business. We are due for big and 
important and, to some people, 
costly changes in the retail pic- 
ture of America. 


Crowded Hotels would seem to 
indicate that there is plenty of 
business activity everywhere, if 
occupancy is any criterion. Since 
the first of the year we have found 
hotels turning away guests in 
Chicago, Burlington, St. Louis, 
Oklahoma City, New Orleans, San 
Antonio, Corpus Christi, Tulsa. In 
some of these cities turn-aways are 
nightly occurrences. But enough 
motels are being built to indicate 
that hotels may suffer a severe 
shortage of customers if business 
recedes. There has been little hotel 
building since 1929, but thousands 
of motels have been built; and 
motels are becoming more respect- 
able and more comfortable every 
day. Millions of travelers, both 
business and pleasure bent, who 
wouldn’t have been caught in a 
motel a few years back, actually 
prefer them today. Good plumbing, 
wall-to-wall carpeting, good furni- 
ture, telephones in every room, air 
conditioning, and better lighting 
are attracting many former hotel 
customers They will not be easy 
to lure back to hotels when the 
hotel rooms become empty. 











Professor Jack Sells Salesmanship 





Professor Jack—or J. E. Bedford as he is listed in the cata- 
log—assumes various roles every day in his classes so that 
students can practice their art before critical eyes of pro- 
fessor and students. Here's the story of the unusual course 





AKE your choice between these 

two slips of paper, please,’’ 
was the order issued by a student 
in the salesmanship class. Profes- 
sor Jack, or J. E. Bedford as he 
is listed in the Armstrong College 
catalog, took one of the slips of 
paper extended. It said: “Put on 
the overalls—you are a_ service 
station manager.” 

Good-naturedly, Professor Jack 
donned the overalls and_ then 
glanced at the other slip of paper. 
It said: “Put on the overalls—you 
are a service station manager.” 
This was too good a joke on him- 
self to keep from the class so he 
explained the situation—but the 
whole class was already in on the 
stunt. They were getting a kick 
out of seeing their teacher stand- 
ing before the class in overalls 
ready to act as a prospect for the 
student salesman who was selling 
piston rings. 

Although demonstrations are not 
usually carried to extremes, Pro- 
fessor Jack acts as a prospect for 


about 300 student salesmen every- 


year. His roles of prospect have 
ranged from housewife to highway 
contractor, and from deep-sea 
diver to flagpole sitter. During the 
past 4 years he has purchased al- 
most everything—earthworms, live 
chickens, relics of the South 
Pacific, French perfume, axle 
grease, helicopters, and Model A 
Fords. 

During a recent 12-week class 
in salesmanship, Professor Jack 
spent a mythical $89,684.38 for 
products and services presented in 
his class. These purchases ranged 
from a 97-cent ballpoint pen to a 
$48,000 almond ranch, which he 
could operate on week ends. A trip 
to Hawaii, a novelty seltzer bottle 
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By Paul Lockwood 


top, a filtering unit for his winery, 
10 cases of macaroni for his 
grocery store, and $10,000 worth 
of tires for his fleet of trucks haul- 
ing concrete were included in the 
total sales. 

Attending these classes in sales- 
manship is worth the price of ad- 
mission. When class convenes, 
Professor Jack starts his wire re- 
corder and calls for the first sales- 
man. No one knows what the 
salesman is selling until he tells 
the class and the teacher. Then 
Professor Jack assumes the role 
assigned—grocer, trucker, house- 
wife, or farmer. He asks questions, 
acts indifferent, and then hesitates 
for a second about buying. But, 
before the student gives up in 
despair, the sale is completed. 





J. E. Bedford, as- 
sociate professor 
of merchandising 
at Armstrong Col- 
lege, Berkeley, 
Calif., was grad- 
vated from the 
University of 
Denver, worked 
as an. assistant 
store manager for Montgomery Ward, 
store manager for Western Auto 
Supply Company, operated his own 
grocery store, and directed a novelty 
manufacturing company before start- 
ing his teaching career in 1946. Dur- 
ing his undergraduate career he was 
a salesman for Pocket Books, Inc., 
and held other part-time selling jobs. 


“Every salesman makes a sale” 
is a prime rule in Professor Jack’s 
salesmanship classes. 

During the sales demonstration, 
every student in the class is busy 
completing a comment sheet list- 
ing the good and poor points of 
the salesman’s presentation. When 
these are checked, Professor Jack 
removes the name of the student 
making the comments and returns 
the series to the performing stu- 
dent salesman. These form the 
basis for self-improvement on sell- 
ing technique and sales personality 
for the student. In several cases 
these comments have pointed out 
errors students made that they 
wouldn’t believe they had. How- 
ever, the wire recording of the 
sale leaves no doubt that the stu- 
dent made the error. 

For instance, one student sales- 
man complained bitterly about a 
comment that he had misstated 
the prospect’s name. He was sure 
he didn’t, but when the recording 
was played back, this student 
salesman said, “How do you do 
Mr. Barndall,” and called the 
motor oil “Bedford.” 

“Selling is the greatest business 
in the world,” is the way Professor 
Jack starts his first lecture. All of 
his lectures on the opportunities 
in selling follow this theme, which 
Mr. Bedford sincerely believes. For 
5 hours, the first 5 class meetings, 
Professor Jack continues to paint 
a rosy picture of selling. 

These lectures are packed with 
human-interest examples of sales- 
men who have been successful. His 
list of examples of salesmen covers 
the top brackets of American busi- 
ness leaders. Then just as the stu- 
dents are about to say, “Well, that 
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may be true, but it couldn’t happen 
to me,” Professor Jack brings up 
case histories about his students. 

“I remember one salesman (stu- 
dents in his class are always called 
salesmen) who was sitting here 
wondering about his future in sell- 
ing. He was thinking that this 
story of Charles Luckman rising 
to his success by his ability to sell 
couldn’t happen again. He thought 
I was just a crazy college professor 
—whick I probably am’’—this last 
in an aside to the class. 

Then he continued in a more 
emphatic tone. “This same sales- 
man was in the other day com- 
plaining. He has completed his 
college education, but he dropped 
in to see me. I saw him—a well- 
dressed, successful salesman get- 
ting out of his new automobile 
in front of the school. He called 
to me and I went over to his new 
red convertible. 

“Professor Jack,’ he began, 
‘your course in salesmanship has 
caused me a lot of trouble. In fact 
I'm in trouble about it right now— 
I don’t have enough money to pay 
my income tax for last year.’” 

After a pause Professor Jack 
continued, “This salesman was sit- 
ting in a class just like this a little 
over a year ago and he earned 
more than $12,000 as a salesman 
his first year in selling. I didn’t 
include anything about saving 
money in those selling classes, but 
now that is part of the final 
exam.” 

When questioned about his most 
unusual sales presentation in class, 
Professor Jack couldn’t pin it 
down. “One I remember particu- 
larly was a sale an attractive girl 
made in class. She was a good 
dresser and later went on to be- 
come a fashion buyer in one of the 
larger department stores. 

“I thought she was going to 
make some sale on perfume or sell 
me dresses as a buyer in a depart- 
ment store. When she announced 
her demonstration to the class, it 
took everyone by surprise. ‘I’m go- 
ing to sell earthworms to Professor 
Jack, who is a farmer.’ 

“After I was sure I had heard 
the proposition right, I started the 
farmer role and wondered what 
would happen. Before long this 
comely co-ed was telling me how 
effective earthworms are for fer- 
tilizing the soil and showing me 
the difference between the differ- 
ent types of worms. Not with pic- 
tures—with worms.” 

Ordinary selling principles are 
driven home in unforgettable ways 
by showmanship stunts. Professor 
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John Morgan, student salesman, finds Professor Jack a willing listener when he 
demonstrates an adding machine and explains what it will save the prospect 


Jack has a few favorites including 
his “eight-ball drill.’”’ This is used 
to cover handling customer's ob- 
jections. His class is divided into 
sides like an old-fashioned spelling 
bee, and the first salesman is given 
a typical objection. This is fol- 
lowed by an “eight-ball’’ which he 
throws the speaker. After a few 
times, the salesmen know that the 
eight-ball is rubber and it flies 
around the room like a bean bag. 

Salesmen come back to give 
testimonials about the sales train- 
ing they received in class. Profes- 
sor Jack tosses these compliments 
off with, ‘““Ben Franklin was telling 
the same things 200 years ago. 
Selling is just common sense 
Sales Sense.” 

Out of the hundreds of salesmen 
who have passed through his 
classes, some have naturally been 
more successful than others. Some 
have risen rapidly from mediocre 
selling positions to executive posi- 
tions in the company. One young 
man, for instance, was promoted 
to district manager within 6 
months after graduation from col- 
lege. Another graduate is the sales 
promotion manager of a large 
shoe manufacturing company. 

Professor Jack is not sure how 
many of his graduates are follow- 
ing sales careers, but last Christ- 
mas he received more than 50 
cards from salesmen who checked 
in with their selling progress. 
Their postmarks covered most sec- 


tions of the country, and the sales- 
men represented many fields. 

Age doesn’t make any difference 
in the selling classes. One sales- 
man, 72 years old, decided that he 
needed a little brush-up to sell in 
the competitive fifties. Even with 
his experience of “40 years a 
drummer,” this salesman got some 
new ideas and slants that helped 
him sell more merchandise. One 
16-year-old boy increased his paper 
route 10 per cent by applying one 
of the selling formulas Professor 
Jack teaches. 

This selling formula is the 
S. O. S. formula that every sales- 
man must master before complet- 
ing the course. This is the “Save 
Our Sales” or “Something or Some- 
thing” formula that gives cus- 
tomers a choice between some- 
thing and something. The news- 
boy started asking his customers 
which they would prefer—having 
their papers delivered at the front 
or back door. Given this choice 
the customers automatically made 
up their minds to take the paper, 
but thought for a few minutes 
about where they wanted it de- 
livered. Yes, one customer actually 
asked to have it delivered at the 
back door. 

Professor Jack likes to sell, 
which is probably the reason he 
can sell salesmanship. He says he 
is always selling—selling the idea 
that salesmanship is the greatest 
business in the world. 














Frank Lloyd Wright designed the huge, impressive plant and offices for S$. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., at Racine, Wis., 
about 12 years ago. Recently a 15-floor tower and other new buildings were added to the wax manufacturing plant 


Unusual pillars in the entrance hall, 
abundance of plants impress visitors 
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Everybody Benefits at S. C. 


WELV years ago AMERICAN 

Bu S told the story of the 
new offices of S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., Racine, Wis. Important addi- 
tions have been made in the in- 
terim between 1939 and _ their 
nomination as one of the 100 Best 
Offices in the country. Few offices 
in America can be compared 
with them. 

Most publicized addition to John- 
son’s 9 acres is the 154-foot re- 
search tower which is the tallest 
building ever built without foun- 
dations directly under the side 
walls. The tower has 15 floors, 
reached by a circular elevator or 
stairs in the core of the structure. 
Additions that adjoin the new 
tower were also completed re- 
cently, and Johnson now has 32 
major buildings. 

Although the wax manufacturer 
boasts of buildings that are differ- 
ent, physical appearance alone 
does not guarantee that a company 
has an efficient office. Johnson has 
the systems, procedures, and 
policies to go with its appearance. 

For example, the company’s 
credit system has recently been 
revised. Johnson has 35,000 ac- 


counts in many channels of trade 
(such as hardware, grocery, drug, 
variety, and department stores), 
and these accounts are in 21 
districts. 

To simplify credit approval of 
these accounts, the company has 
developed a decentralized credit 
system with centralized control 
that ties in directly with a 
punched-card accounts receivable 
system. The credit manager, 
Arthur Stoffel, at the home office, 
gives a credit limit to each cus- 
tomer, and the 21 district offices 
keep a simple approximate bal- 
ance, which Fred G. Meyer, office 
manager, said is certainly as ac- 
curate as the credit limit. As credit 
is given to a customer, cards are 
inserted in a file, and the district 
office is able to keep track of the 
total credit given to each of its 
customers. As bills are paid, the 
credit slips are simply removed 
from the file. The system thus is 
decentralized for all practical pur- 
poses, but the Racine office still 
maintains adequate control. 

With credit information on 
punched cards, Johnson can pro- 
duce factual reports to guide the 
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S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
believes that the company 
should do as much for the 
employees as possible and 
should help its executives 
do their best at all times. 
As a result, Johnson top 
men are urged to take time 
off for recreation to keep 
them fit, to take active part 
in business associations. Em- 
ployees have liberal bene- 
fits, too, some of them as 
unusual and effective as the 
appearance of the building 





Johnson 


credit department’s activities. For 
instance, if one type of retail busi- 
ness were to suffer a drop in busi- 
ness, Johnson could tabulate a 
report to compare credit losses in 
this class of stores with those in 
any other of the many outlets that 
sell Johnson’s wax. If the report 
indicated that a particular class 
of trade in general was experienc- 
ing a lull, then the customers in 
that class would naturally be the 
ones to get attention from the 
credit manager. 

The same situation would be 
true for any other of the retailers 
who handle Johnson products. 
What it all boils down to is that 
the credit department has an 
amazing amount of information at 
its fingertips, and any report can 
be turned out automatically on a 
tabulating machine when a credit 
problem is faced. 

Besides the savings that are 
possible with such a_ workable 
credit system, Johnson has de- 
veloped other methods to save 
money. A new system for inven- 
tory control in the district ware- 
houses was installed not long ago, 
which has saved about $20,000 a 
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Advertising office combines beauty with utility. Wastebaskets attached to desks 
make floor maintenance easier; good lighting eliminates eyestrain and fatigue 


General office is on the main floor where employees have functional desks, 


which have wooden tops, steel legs and sides. Desks have extended-arm lamps 


year in clerical costs. The company 
has revamped its entire physical 
distribution of goods, and savings 
up to $150,000 a year are realized. 

These developments—credit, in- 
ventory, and distribution of goods 
—bring up the question, “How did 
Johnson happen to change the sys- 
tem?” And the answer to the 
question spotlights an interesting 
company policy. 

For the sake of illustration, we 


will pick the credit system to see 
how it was developed. Fred Meyer 
and the credit manager agreed 
that the company’s old system 
could be improved, but had not 
decided definitely how it could be 
done. In his various contacts with 
other office managers—through as- 
sociations, panel discussions, and 
committee meetings—he soon real- 
ized that Johnson's credit system 
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ur Business System Operates 
... Plan for Employees 


By Wells Norris 


LETTER written by Hughston 
McBain, chairman of the 
board of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, huge Chicago department 
store, went out to customers re- 
cently, and the business was de- 
scribed as one which could exist 
only in our form of government. 
Many top executives have ex- 
pressed the same thought in annual 
reports, speeches, and in daily 
conversation. With this thought 
often arises the question, “How 
many people really understand 
how our free enterprise system 
operates?” 

The answer apparently is “Not 
enough.” 

While many businessmen admit 
that their employees probably do 
not have as clear an understanding 
of our economy as they should 
have, some of them shrug their 
shoulders and shift the blame to 
schools. “Employees should have 
learned those things in the class- 
rooms,” they say. 

Perhaps the schools are partially 
to blame, but there are numerous 
other factors to be considered. The 
point is not what is at the bottom 
of the lack of understanding but 
what can be done about it? And 
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if something can be done, is it 
worth the effort? 

More and more companies are 
tacitly answering these questions 
every day by the programs they 
are setting up for employees. Dan 
River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., for 
example, is running an_institu- 
tional advertising campaign that 
gives employees and community 
neighbors a realistic picture of 
the country’s economic situation. 
Other messages will show how the 
national economy affects—and is 
affected by—conditions at the mills 
and in Danville. 

Such institutional advertising, of 
course, is nothing new. General 
Electric Company, plus many 
others, has leaned heavily on this 
technique for the last few years, 
and GE employees have been 
reached through plant publica- 
tions and local newspapers. 

Not satisfied with the results 
of the advertising, however, GE 
went a step further. It invited 
independent economists to conduct 
lectures and discussions among 
its 15,000 supervisors scattered 
over the 100-odd GE plants in 
more than a_ score of states. 
Most of the company publications 
printed the lectures. 

After experience with the con- 
ducted lectures, GE decided the 
best results in teaching the basic 
principles of economics could be 
obtained through the conference- 
leader method in_ discussions 
among small groups. A check was 
made of some of the methods used 
by others, and GE finally adopted 
the presentation that was origi- 
nated last year by the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. The 
plan combined many graphic facts 
about the American business sys- 
tem, and it was so adaptable that 
the user could personalize its con- 


tent introducing facts appropriate 
to tell the story of his company. 

The title of the course is “How 
Our Business System Operates,” 
usually referred to as “HOBSO.” 
The full course is three sessions 
of 114 hours each. Each group is 
limited to about 20 so that indi- 
vidual participation is encouraged. 
The course is given on company 
time, and employees are told that 
the course only introduces the 
basic principles of the American 
economy. They are then urged to 
read and learn more on their own 
initiative. 

An important part of the course 
is a slap-board technique used to 
present themes on placards as they 
are developed by the conference 
leader. The discussion starts off 
with an explanation of why a busi- 
ness is started, how it obtains its 
capital. Later on problems are 
brought in to see what suggestions 
the audience might make. As each 


new session is begun, the previous 
session is reviewed and miniatures 
of the placards from that session 
are kept in full view of the audi- 
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ence. The third session gives the 
company a chance to bring in its 
own story, and employees learn 
how the general principles of de- 
mocracy work within their own 
company. 

With this course, GE representa- 
tives have toured the country in 
the last 6 months, and more than 
9,000 employees have taken ad- 
vantage of “HOBSO.” In addition, 
the elements of the course have 
been condensed into a 45-minute 
“Appreciation Course,” which is 
used as an introduction for civic 


groups, employers, educators, and 
other interested citizens. Rotary 
clubs, sales executives clubs, and 
high school faculty committees 
have also heard the short version, 
and in all, GE representatives have 
addressed about 2,600 individuals 
in 30 locations. 

While General Electric has been 
pleased with its educational pro- 
gram, many other companies have 
been getting excellent results. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, Louisville, Ky., devel- 
oped a training program with the 
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assistance of the University of 
Alabama. 

The L&N set up its program 
methodically. A trained conference 
leader from the University con- 
ducted controlled conference dis- 
cussions separately with three 
groups. There were about 20 em- 
ployees representing a cross sec- 
tion of all classifications in each 
group. 

“Trial runs” were designed to 
determine the general level of 
understanding about the economic 
system, the possible interest in 


discussing the system, and whether 
the conclusions set forth in the 
discussion would be accepted by 
the majority. The trial meetings 
were also expected to show what 
topics should be included, methods 
for conducting the course, size of 
groups, and suitable text material 

When the three trial runs were 
over, the L & N and the University 
selected 35 officers from the rail- 
road’s operating department as 
conference leaders. These men 
were given intensive training in 
conference techniques and the text 


material to be used. Groups of 
about 15 employees were organ- 
ized. Most of the groups had em- 
ployees from different depart- 
ments, and sessions were scheduled 
for once a week—on employees’ 
own time. The time was set for 
the convenience 
of group mem- 
bers, who volun- 
tarily enrolled for 
the 9-week course. 
Each _ discussion 
lasted about 2 

hours 
After the first 


Companies that are making 
a strong effort to give em- 
ployees a better under- 
standing about our eco- 
nomic system include Dan 
River Mills, Inc., General 
Electric Company, E. |. du 
Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, Link- 
Belt Company, Bemis 
Brothers Bag Company. 


The methods of training in- 
clude community advertis- 
ing, movies and slidefilms, 


lectures and discussions. 


Howard E. Bennett (left), 
a GE representative, ad- 
dresses the Elfun Society 
during one of his junkets. 


7 months, 86 groups—1,143 em- 
ployees—had completed the course. 
Certificates were awarded to those 
who attended 7 or more of the 9 
sessions. About 70 per cent of the 
1,143 employees earned awards. 
Several thousand more L& N em- 
ployees have completed the course 
to date. 

The economics courses were so 
well received that the L & N added 
25 conference leaders to step up 
the tempo. 

To find out just what had been 
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W. D. Kyle, Jr., replaced his father as president of Line Material about the 
time the company was acquired in a merger by McGraw Electric Company 











Visitors entering the company get this-view of the lobby (above). Lounge 
(below) is used by all employees, often for special parties in the evening 








Glass brick partitions keep desks out 
of aisles and add to appearance 


New Offices E! 


HEN Line 

Material 

Company (a divi- 

sion of McGraw 

Electric Com- 

pany) moved in- 

to its new office 

building in Mil- 

waukee, Wis., several months ago, 

there were a couple of “firsts’’ 

that provoked a great deal of dis- 

cussion among employees and 
others. 

For one thing, the company has 
the only building in Milwaukee 
with underground parking. Since 
the structure is in the downtown 
area, parking would have been a 
problem. Line Material decided to 
provide parking in the basement 
instead of in some vacant lot— 
which would not have been an 
easy thing to find. There is space 
for 30 employees’ cars, plus room 
for 2 or 3 visitors’ cars. The doors 
of the parking area are operated 
by “electric eyes,” making it un- 
necessary for a driver to get out of 
his seat to open the doors. 

Another “first” at Line Material 
is its specially designed stairwell 
lighting whose only known coun- 
terpart is found in Switzerland. 
Although lighting engineers have 
been heard to say “it can’t be 
done,” the fluorescent tubes run 
straight up alongside the stairs, 
furnishing shadow-free illumina- 
tion for every step. 

The one thing that is most 
likely to catch the attention of a 





a 


Exterior view gives some idea of the window space in the new building and shows the front entrance and the auto 
entrance (far right), where employees can drive into the basement after an ‘‘electric eye’’ automatically opens the doors 





Since moving into new offices, Line Material Company has 


seen production go up and morale increase. One depart- 


ment, Central File, has cut out the overtime that formerly 


was necessary, though the department now has more work 





visitor entering the offices at Line 
Material is the over-all lighting. 
At first glance, the general offices 
on the two floors appear to be 
rather dimly lighted, but any desk 
in the two large rooms will regis- 
ter about 50 foot-candles. Secret 
of the soft illumination is the 
many recessed areas in the ceiling 
that are fitted with 5-foot-long 
fluorescent tubes. The ceiling, 
therefore, is not glaringly bright, 
but there is still good lighting 
throughout. In fact, the electric 
company in Milwaukee rates Line 
Material’s lighting system as one 
of the best in the city. 

The company’s new building has 
a couple of innovations that have 
worked well, and one is a change 
that was made in the women’s 
washroom. In its old offices Line 
Material had mirrors over the 
wash basins, but this time com- 
pany officials put the wash basins 
along one wall and a long mirror 
on another wall. In this way, the 
many drains that used to be 
clogged because girls combed their 


hair in front of the mirror and 
above the lavatories are now al- 
ways free and easy on the draw. 
The girls still comb their hair 
but not above the wash basins. 

The other innovation was the 
use of tile wall covering in the 
women’s washrooms instead of 
painted plaster walls as in the old 
quarters. The walls were forever 
streaked with lipstick, and Line 
Material thought tile might make 
a difference. Surprisingly enough, 
there have been no signs of lip- 
stick streaks since the new build- 
ing has been occupied. Company 
officers are not sure whether lip- 
stick does not come off on the tile 
or whether the girls are just too 
proud of the new offices to leave 
their marks. 

Line Material has made its new 
offices extremely flexible through 
the adoption of Hauserman metal 
partitions, and the president's of- 
fice is the only one in the building 
that can not be changed at will. 
Most of the 37 private offices line 
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Two unusual features are curved desk 
(above) and stairwell lighting (below) 





This Company 


ECAUSE ex- 

pansion had 

forced it to oc- 

cupy four build- 

ings in Tulsa, 

Service Pipe Line 

Company wanted 

a new building. 

But its management wanted more 
than just a new building. 

It wanted a _ building which 
would insure low maintenance 
costs. It wanted a building which 
would attract the highest type of 
employee available in the area. It 
wanted an efficient building which 

Each floor has a reception room similar to this one, with desk or counter, would provide comfortable housing 
for all its necessary activities at 
headquarters. 

A wholly owned subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Service occupied part of the Stano- 
lind Building in Tulsa. But it had 
expanded to other buildings. A 
jeep was operated to carry sup- 
plies and communications between 
the several buildings. There was 
much lost time. Departments were 
not situated for easy access to re- 
lated departments. When meetings 
were held, and meetings are an 
important part of the company’s 
management technique, it was nec- 
essary to rent hotel space. 

These were some of the con- 
siderations which led Service man- 
agement to make an appropriation 
for a suitable headquarters home 
for the company. 

After much study of every 

> “ operating need the company’s 
eh management, architects, and engi- 
cls eS neers came up with plans for a 
six-story building, with founda- 
tions capable of supporting four 
additional stories when needed. 
Here are some of the features of 
the new building, which was re- 
cently occupied: 

Masonry and steel construction, 
exterior soft tone buff brick, with 
green terra cotta trim. Footings, 
steel framework, utilities, and air 
conditioning are capable of supply- 
ing requirements for the four ad- 
ditional floors if needed. Autronic 
elevators—there are three in use, 
and shafts are ready for two more 
if needed—provide quick vertical 
transport. 

Movable steel partitions, ‘Q”’ 
floors, with power outlets, so that 
power will be available no matter 
how desks and machines may be 
arranged or rearranged, insure low 
repair and maintenance costs. 


comfortable divans, and private room with telephone for company's visitors 


Service Pipe Line's secretary, W. O- Middaugh, occupies this office (above). 


Incoming and outgoing mail passes through central room on main floor (below) 








Walls may be moved without the 
delay and expense incident to tear- 
ing out masonry, tile, or plaster 
partitions. 

A 1%%-ton freight elevator, a 
dumb-waiter for transporting rec- 
ords and supplies are other con- 
venient built-in features of the 
new building. 

“We wanted a building which 
would remove some of the mo- 
notony from the lives of our 
workers,” explained J. L. Burke, 
president of the company. “To 
accomplish this we turned to color, 
making the widest possible use of 
the new trend for lighter, brighter, 
gayer colors. We wanted a build- 
ing which would attract people to 
come here and work. We wanted it 
to be quiet, cool in summer, com- 
fortably heated in winter, well 
ventilated, and properly lighted. 
We could have built with color and 
design standardized throughout, 
and it would have looked old in 10 
years. We are going to occupy our 
new building for many years, so 
we have built it for the future. 
By giving the architect and de- 
signers a free hand on the use of 
color dynamics and other modern 
techniques, which can be done 
without any additional cost when 
planned into a new building, we 
have been able to achieve richness 
and warmth at a comparatively 
low cost.” 

How were these requirements 
achieved? Well, here are some 
items: Walls are enamel, 3 inches 
thick, packed with blanket type 
rock wool insulation; where ma- 
chines are in use extra acoustical 
insulating material is used. Light- 
ing was engineered for the job 
performed in each area; the big 
drafting room on the first floor is 
lighted to 75 foot-candles at work- 
ing levels. Elsewhere the same 
type of fluorescent lighting pro- 
vides a minimum of 50 foot- 
candles at working levels. 

Tan marble from Italy is used 
on the walls of the lobby and the 
floor is a Kasota pink vein marble. 
Lobby walls on the other five 
floors are also of marble. Of 
course, initial cost of marble is 
slightly higher than other ma- 
terials but maintenance and re- 
decorating costs are virtually 
nothing. 

Convenient to the executive of- 
fices on the sixth floor is the gen- 
eral conference room, planned for 
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Service Pipe Line Company expanded so much that it was 


forced to operate from four Tulsa buildings, and a jeep 


was required to carry supplies and communications from 


one building to another. This is what the company did 





large meetings and _ personnel 
training. Picture projection fa- 
cilities, a blackboard and chairs, 
specially mounted on easily moved 
trucks are available for 100 people. 
A big three-section table provides 
facilities for different size groups. 
One, two, or three sections may 
be used, according to the number 
of people at the meeting. Special 
storage racks are built into an 
adjacent storage room for the 
tables and the folding, upholstered 
chairs. 

A small, tastefully furnished 
private lounge for executives and 
visitors adjoins the conference 
room. In case of crowded hotel 
conditions, the lounge can accom- 
modate overnight guests. 

In the employee lounge, deco- 
rated in bright and cheerful colors 
and with a modern stainless steel 


kitchen, coffee and tea are served 
to employees without charge. 

The only wood paneling in the 
entire building is found in the di- 
rectors’ room where walls are 
paneled with mottled mahogany. 
Floors are carpeted in green and 
there are green draw curtains at 
the windows. A huge ebony table 
with red leather upholstered chairs 
completes the furnishings of this 
room, 

General office areas are carefully 
arranged; purposely small units 
are the rule, so that a maximum 
of quiet and freedom from disturb- 
ance is achieved in every depart- 
ment. There are 79,000 square feet 
of usable office and record storage 
space in the building. With 465 
employees this means that there 
are 170 square feet per employee. 


Continued on page 48) 


President J. L. Burke has spacious office with blond mahogany furniture. The 
desks and other furnishings in private offices are products of Stow & Davis 
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Why Endorse the Backs of Checks? 





Oklahoma Natural Gas Company started a work simplifi- 
cation program, which included study of check writing. A 
new check was designed with space for first endorsement 


on the face, and many man-hours have thus been saved 





By Eugene Whitmore 


HEN Joseph 

Bowes, presi- 

dent, and F. W. 

Peters, vice presi- 

dent and _ secre- 

tary-treasurer, of 

the Oklahoma 

Natural Gas 

Company, Tulsa, authorized an ex- 
tensive office modernization pro- 
gram for the company several 
years ago, some of the objectives 
held up for accomplishment were: 

1. To create a working environ- 
ment which would attract the 
highest type of employee; provide 
comfortable and efficient working 
conditions, 

2. To improve customer service, 
both for the customer who visits 
the office in person and the one 
who telephones the company, 

3. To provide tools, equipment, 
layouts which would insure the 
fullest utilization of labor, which 
would minimize movement, travel, 


The office of O. L. Jones, assistant secretary-treasurer, 
is typical of executive offices with conference-type desks 
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and handling of all papers and 
records, 

4. To reduce labor costs by in- 
creasing production and by reduc- 
ing the amount of labor on each 
operation, 

5. To give a favorable impres- 
sion to every visitor to the com- 
pany’s office, including the sales- 
men who call soliciting business. 

First obstacle in creating these 
conditions was the building itself. 
Constructed in 1928, when the 
company was much smaller and 
when less was known about mod- 
ern office operations, it is a long 
narrow structure, only 47 feet 
wide but 140 feet long. Add to this 
two rows of structural pillars 
which could not be moved, then 
run a fairly wide hallway the full 
length of the building, and it is 
plain to see the problem of effi- 
cient arrangement was baffling. 

The company occupies nine of 
the building’s ten stories. In pre- 


paring the arrangements, every 
job in the company was carefully 
studied for its relationship to 
other jobs; every department was 
studied to determine its relation- 
ship to other departments and its 
need for access by outside visitors. 

How this problem was ap- 
proached is seen in the handling 
of the legal department. The com- 
pany attorneys also have other 
clients. They needed a library 
and reception room. The reception 
room was devised by erecting 
walls and a door across one end of 
the hall on the floor where the at- 
torneys are housed. Just inside 
their reception lobby the same hall 
is used as a library, with the 
bookcases lined up along both 
walls of the former hall. 

Every work unit, every private 
office, every department was 
studied to insure provision of the 
correct equipment. Executives who 
must see a number of visitors are 
equipped with conference desks; 
other executives whose work does 
not entail reception of frequent 
visitors have smaller offices and 
standard desks. 

A work simplification program 
was begun for continuous study of 
simplified management methods. 
One of the first accomplishments of 
this program was a study of check 
writing, a major task with a com- 
pany which must pay thousands 
of royalty checks to owners of 
gas-producing properties, in addi- 
tion to payroll and regular ac- 
counts payable checks. 


Telephone calls relating to service are received in cen- 
tral service department, and requests are handled here 
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As a part of reconciling bank 
Statements each original or first 
endorsement of the check must be 
inspected to determine that the 
endorsement is made by the desig- 
nated payee. This meant turning 
over each check to inspect the first 
endorsement on the back of the 
check. In an attempt to reduce 
the time required for this, some- 
body suggested the use of a small 
mirror at an angle on the desk top. 
This plan did not work. 

Finally somebody asked, “Why 
not have the endorsement on the 
face of the check?” There seemed 
to be no reason the first endorse- 
ment could not be on the face of 
the check—that is, no reason ex- 
cept that “We have always had 
checks endorsed on the back.” 

Bankers were consulted. Finan- 
cial executives of the company 
were asked their opinions. Every- 
body agreed that it seemed like a 
good idea, but—there was the in- 
evitable “but.” “But we have al- 
ways done it the other way, with 
the endorsement on the back.” 

Today all checks are designed 
to leave a space at the upper left- 
hand corner for the first endorse- 
ment; subsequent endorsements 
are placed on the back of the 
check. This simple idea has saved 
many hours. 

Another time-saving idea was a 
rule that permitted checks of less 
than $100 to be sent out with only 
one signature. Regular accounts 
payable checks are written on the 
typewriter, with the stops set for 
every line of writing. No protec- 
tive device is used. Insurance 
against check alteration elimi- 
nates the need of a protective 

(Continued on page $8) 


About 10,000 individual customer accounts are handled at each unit desk, 
and information can be given to first floor clerk with “‘intercom"’ system 


Inner office secretary can take care of visitors when receptionist is away 
from desk, and novel arrangement enables both girls to use same supplies 


(Photos by Ruth Canaday) 


Utilizing wall space for dictating equipment and books in Customers who come to gas company with checks already 
some offices, the company eliminated bookcase, cabinet made out can use ‘’Silent Cashier"’ to save standing in line 
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Jones girls sample routine work in school office. Now seniors help out in Chicago companies, earn wages, count work 
toward school credit. Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent, Chicago public schools, has given impetus to program 


Students Fill Gaps in Business 





Seniors at Jones Commercial High School gain practical ex- 
perience by working part time in Chicago offices. Business 
eases its work load, trains students on the job to supplement 
courses, measures young people as prospective employees 





By Marilyn French 


NE hundred seventy students 

of Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago, are earning while 
they learn, not in haphazard, 
spare-time jobs, but as part of 
a cooperative program between 
business and the school. The 159 
girls and 11 boys in the last 
semester of their senior year work 
a minimum of 15 hours a week. 
Their pay averages $1 an hour. 
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About 71 companies are working 
with Jones to give these pupils 
experience in their major study. 
How does business feel about 
the program? Jose D. Acosta, 
manager of personnel relations, 
Bowman Dairy Company, is en- 
thusiastic. Two Jones students and 
two from other sehsols work part 
time in his depariment. He hopes 
to keep them after graduation, ac- 


cording to a letter to Hobart H. 
Sommers, assistant superintendent 
in charge of vocational education. 

“The program is something that 
should have been done a long, 
long time ago,” said Mr. Acosta. 
“Normally, youngsters hunting for 
jobs are rejected because they 
have no experience. They wail, 
‘How can we get experience if no 
one will hire us?’ The cooperative 
plan gives a company a chance to 
see the beginner in action, train 
him a little bit, and observe his 
progress. It gives these young 
people a chance to get their bear- 
ings in an office.” 

The cooperative plan has solved 
a problem for H. L. Dale, credit 
and office manager, Fairbanks 
Morse & Company, who had two 
full-time jobs vacant. The com- 
pany has a short working day, 
714 hours, so four Jones students 
working in pairs for 3 hours daily 
can cover these jobs quite thor- 
oughly. A fifth classmate handles 
a part-time job. 
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s. New Orleans, La. Installation by J. D. LeBlanc, Inc 


Your Business Makes Its Best Impression 


with rz Q00/e Office Furniture... 


a Profitable Investment 





When important matters are discussed with associates, prospects or customers, Leopold 
shows your firm at its best. Office furnishings reflect the attitude of management. Improve 


the impression your business gives, by modernizing with distinctive Leopold furniture 


Since 1876, Leopold has created office furniture, designed for efficiency, styled with 


dignity, built for durability a profitable business investment for you 


The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning counselor 
Call him, today, for specific suggestions profitable for you. If not known, please write 


us for his name and address 


tnt LEq00/e/ vomrany 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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How Business Cooperates 


Agrees to abide by educational provisions of co 


Operative program 


Provides training stations for pupils for at least 15 


hours a week for | semester 


Gives the pupil enough variety of experience to 


meet educational requirements 


Assists the teacher-coordinator to outline on-the- 
job activities of the pupil and to arrange for train- 
ing in school or on the job, or both 


Makes one employee responsible for pupil's train 
ing on the job 


Pays the pupil wages paid beginners in the 


company 


Counsels with school administrator and coordinator 
about the program, particularly the classroom 


training 


Evaluates pupil's progress, based on standards set 
by employer and school. 


Adjusts with teacher-coordinator problems relative 
to pupil's performance of duties 


How School Cooperates 


Provides for supervised work experience 


Provides selective placement of students to meet 


job specifications 


Cooperates closely with business to make training 
more effective by a more practical learning 


situation 


Relates training program more closely to the needs 


of business 


Counsels with students to insure a more satisfactory 


job adjustment 


Gives school credit for satisfactory job experience 


Provides Advisory Committee composed of em- 


ployer, civic, and school representatives 


Gives more thorough training in correct attitude 


toward the job 


Translates findings of employer into remedial class- 


room teaching 
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Mr. Dale said that Jones girls 
seem different from other high- 
school students. ‘They are cooper- 
ative, poised, and well-mannered. 
We hope that some of them will 
decide to stay with us after gradu- 
ation. When they take over jobs, 
they will have had some experi- 
ence,” 

Phyllis M. Tod, assistant to the 
director of personnel, Container 
Corporation, reported a_ similar 


situation. J. S. Doughty, advertis- - 


ing manager, wanted someone to 
help gather special information on 
Aspen, Colo., but he did not need 
a full-time employee. A Jones 
student working part time has 
done very well. At the present 
time Mr. Doughty is out of town, 
so the girl helps in various depart- 
ments and learns other office 
tasks. In June, Container hopes to 
have a full-time job to offer her 
and that she will accept it. By 
getting a glimpse of the over-all 
picture, the girl will know which 
type of work interests her most. 
Some other cooperating com- 
panies are: Bell Savings & Loan 
Association, Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co., The Fair, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, Illinois Institute 
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of Technology, International Har- 
vester Company, La Salle Exten- 
sion University, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., Maurice L. Rothschild 
& Co., Sears Roebuck and Co., 
Spiegel Inc., Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 

By helping the students, these 
companies are also helping them- 
selves. Well-trained beginners are 
hard to come by. For although 
only 15 per cent of American high- 
school students go on to college, 
the academic course is stressed. 
The other 85 per cent are neg- 
lected. In many schools the com- 
mercial courses are more or less 
stepchildren. 

Established in 1938 during the 
depression, Jones is the only all- 
commercial high school in Chicago. 
It offers a 2-year intensive course 
in five major fields—accounting, 
stenography, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, calculating machines, and 
merchandising. 

With facilities for only 500 
students, Jones cannot accept all 
those who apply for admission. 
Requirements include completion 
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of 2 years of public, private, or 
parochial high school with a “G”’ 
or better average. Those who are 
accepted are notified by mail. 

Because the typewriter is so 
essential in business, all students 
learn how to type. Other subjects 
are English, bookkeeping, business 
mathematics, civics, commercial 
law, filing, history, office practice, 
use of duplicating machines. 

Seniors get the feel of office 
routine by taking turns working 
in the school office. They take dic- 
tation from Clarence B. Carey, 
director of the school, file papers, 
answer the telephone. 

Besides the practical training, 
Jones pupils attend personality de- 
velopment, speech improvement, 
and good grooming classes. This 
well-rounded program makes them 
welcome in offices where ability 
to get along with others is as im- 
portant as technical skill. 

The new program goes a step 
forward, though, by smoothing the 
transition from student to full- 
fledged employee. Merchandising 
students had already begun work- 
ing part time in the State Street 
department stores, in conjunction 
with the Chicago Retail Merchants 
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Strength by the ton 
.-- via the dotted line 


Steel is on America’s side. Every ton cougits 
in welding the nation’s strength. Speed in 
producing counts, too. For efficiency and 
bigger output, business relies more ahd 
more on the poTTep tine—the perforation 
that identifies Moore business forms 
Moore forms and systems control huh- 
dreds of steps in manufacturing, selling 
and distributing steel, glass, lumber, 
chemicals and many other products. The 
forms shown on this page—as example# 
peed 1 flow in basic operations like 
producing, stockkeeping, disbursing, shép- 


ping nvoicing 





In all these operation and wherever 
human beings can make human errors- 
the DOTTED LINE reduces writings, simplifies 
handling, speeds production. It is a /ofee 

Sales Books t that runs through an organization, keép- 

Every Business Operat ng efficiency high and cost lou 

as am On most styles of forms Moore is pro- 
ducing to capacity—its new, greater capac- 
ity—supplying industry with DOTTED LINE 
efficiency to help make America strong 
Headquarters at Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Carbon Extract Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif 
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MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


. Offices ove x ties. Regional f ries and distri- 
bution points Canada also x * * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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Clarence B. Carey (left) and J. L. 
Kraft look at pupils’ jade awards 


One Jones graduate 
began work in Marshall Field's 
claims department 4 years ago. 
Today, at 22, she is a department 
head with 26 people under her. 

Now the office work students 
are enjoying the benefits of a 
similar program. They work at 
least 3 hours a day in an office, 
chiefly doing work related to their 
major subject, although a variety 
of duties is included to give them 
all-round experience. 

Like the merchandising students, 
office trainees receive wages that 
compare with the current rate for 
beginners. More important is the 
chance to gain office experience 
before getting a diploma. (The co- 
operating company does not have 
to keep the trainee after his or 
her graduation, nor 
obliged to stay there.) 

Another advantage to the stu- 
dents is the opportunity to use 
equipment even more modern than 
that provided in the classroom. On 
a public school budget, it some- 
times takes more than a year to 
have a requisition for new ma- 
chines approved. Business does not 
hesitate to make such an invest- 
ment, because up-to-date equip- 
ment begins paying for itself 
immediately in time and labor 
saved. 

Students are bound to do their 
best on the job because of the way 
their work is supervised. Periodi- 
cally a teacher-coordinator visits 


Association. 
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the employer and fills out a report 
on the trainee. Rating includes 
these abilities: Following instruc- 
tions; keeping correct, neat rec- 
ords; typing fast, accurately; 
having a good telephone voice; 
taking shorthand dictation; tran- 
scribing speedily, accurately; us- 
ing good English. 

At the same time, the coordina- 
tor checks these attitudes: Using 
initiative, adjusting to surround- 
ings, being present and punctual, 
meeting the public properly, hav- 
ing a pleasant personality, and 
dressing properly. Supervisors’ 
comments are sought, then relayed 
to the trainee for constructive 
criticism. 

Watching progress on the job 
is an extension of the personal 
development program carried on 
through the 2 years at school. 
Here students are given points 
each week for dependability, dress 
and grooming, special service, good 
attitude. 

For the past 5 years, graduating 
students with the highest number 
of points have been given, jade 
jewelry by J. L. Kraft, chairman 
of the board, Kraft Foods Com- 
pany. Mr. Kraft, whose hobby is 
collecting jade, sets the stones in 


rings, pins, earrings, bracelets, or 
money clips, as the winners prefer. 

One year, Mr. Kraft invited the 
five Personality Award winners to 
luncheon in the company dining 
room with six top executives. 

Other businessmen have given 
recognition to the school’s fine 
training by offering awards, too. 
Sam Workman, president of Work- 
man Service Inc., gives a $500 
evening university scholarship 
each year. The best typist receives 
a de luxe portable typewriter from 
Aldens, Inc. 

Acme Steel Company gives hon- 
or students engraved, stainless 
steel trays. Proficiency awards, in 
the form of Elgin compacts, are 
presented to one student in each 
major, determined by examination. 
The Office Management Associa- 
tion of Chicago, which gives the 
compacts, also donates space at 
its annual business show to the 
school. 

Armed with technical skills, 
business-like attitudes, on-the-job 
training, contacts in offices, and— 
in some cases—awards, Jones stu- 
dents can offer much more than 
the average beginner. And business 
has found it profitable to open its 
doors to them. 





is the student - 





First Federal Savings & Loan Association, Chicago, tried something new recently 
when it held its regular monthly directors’ meeting while speeding by rail to 
Lafayette, Ind. The group toured the huge plant of National Homes Corpora- 
tion. Having breakfast on the train before the meeting got under way are, left 
to right at back table: Morton Bodfish, president and board chairman at First 
Federal; George D. Kells, director; J. E. Goodwin, director; John N. Barriger, 
Monon president. Front table, left to right, John P. Keevers, guest; Laurence 


Roth (beside Keevers), 


Ralph Lueders, 


Raymond Graham, vice presidents 
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Appearance is just as important in letters as it is in 
people . . . or products. 


Every letter typed on an IBM Electric makes a 
perfect impression, has the distinctive personality which 
assures a friendly reception. 

Turning out first-class work is simple with an IBM 


Electric. It is so easy to use . . . so responsive to your 
lightest touch . . . so saving of your time and energy. 
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IBM, Dept. AM.2 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive folder on the 
IBM Electric Typewriter 
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Modine's home office building, shown here, has 220 employees, and they are divided into two sections, engineering and 
main office. About 60 per cent of the company's factory employees at Racine have been with Modine 10 years or longer 


HE Modine Manufacturing 

Company, Racine, Wis., ap- 
parently has found the ideal heat- 
ing and air-conditioning system 
for its modern building. The 
system is a split one, with heat 
being supplied during the day by 
the company’s own convector 
radiators and the central air- 
conditioning system. At night and 
over week ends, the entire heating 
load is carried by the convectors. 
This eliminates the expense of 
operating the complete air-condi- 
tioning system when the office is 
not occupied. Similarly, mainte- 
nance and depreciation of the 
central system is thus kept at a 
minimum. 

In the summer, cold Lake Michi- 
gan water is utilized as the cooling 
medium for the air conditioning 
of the offices and adjoining engi- 
neering areas until the lake water 
becomes too warm. Then refrig- 
erant cooling coils, using Freon as 
the medium, are employed to keep 
office temperatures down at the 
desired level. 

Modine’s modern office building 
is fairly new, having been occupied 
only since 1947. At the time of the 
move, there were only about 185 
people in the office, and they left 
old quarters that were 2 blocks 
from the new. There was so much 
room in the new office building 
that one Modine executive said 
one end of the big general office 
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could have been used as a skating 
rink. Since that time, Modine’s 
business (manufacture of heat- 
transfer products) has grown so 
much that the company is now 
beginning to wonder if there is 
enough office space. 

The basement has taken over 
some of the office overload, and 
part of the tabulating department 
has been moved downstairs. There 

(Continued on page 53) 


President C. T. Perkins has an office furnished with Stow & Davis furniture, 


and he can easily switch from his paper work to a conference at the table 
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HOW CAN A FIRM 
SEND OUT SUCH A BLURRY 
BULLETIN AS THIS? 


IT'S THE PAPER THEY USE, 
MR. BARNES. THANK HEAVEN, WE USE 
HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND! 


SEE HOW MUCH CLEARER OUR BULLETIN LOOKS! AND WE 
GET AS MANY AS 5,000 COPIES FROM A SINGLE STENCIL... WITH EVERY 
ONE JUST AS CLEAN AND EASY TO READ AS THIS ONE! 


That's why I’m glad we use Hammermill Mimeo-Bond! 


You can obtain business print- 
ing on Hammermill papers 
wherever you see this shield 
on a print shop window. Let it 
be your assurance of quality 
printing 


Hammermill Mimeo-Bond comes in white and seven distinctive colors, 
enabling you to put your message on a “‘Signal System”’ color, readily iden- 
tified as your own. Examine Hammermill Mimeo 
Bond in your own office at no expense. Send the 
coupon for an up-to-date sample book. We'll 
include the Hammermill idea-book, ‘Better 


Stencil Copies.” THEY'RE FREE! 


pAMMERMIL, 
MIMEO-BOND 
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LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK ... IT IS 
HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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Hammermill Paper Company, 

1467 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania E 
Please send me — FREE —the sample book of the Hammermill 

Mimeo-Bond and a copy of “‘Better Stencil Copies’’ to help me get 

the best out of my stencil duplicating equipment 


Name 





Position 





(Please attach to. or write on, your business letterhead.) 











BEFORE: Fluorescent lights put in after World War Ii 
* were the only improvement from 1902-1951 


AFTER: General Fireproofing counters and screens set 
* the pace for other modern bank equipment 


Small Bank Has Big Ideas 





Customers of Merchants National Bank, Quakertown, Pa., 
liked its old-fashioned atmosphere as well as its motto, 
“Bank of Service,’ but directors felt the two were not 


compatible, so $80,000 remodeling job was a compromise 





By Joan Ranson 


LTHOUGH Merchants National 

Bank is the largest bank in 
Quakertown, Pa., up to this year, 
on Friday nights rush-hour deposi- 
tors had to stand in the winter 
snow and stamp their feet to keep 
warm. 

“It surprises me that they 
stayed so loyal,” said C. William 
Freed, the bank’s president. 

The bank itself supplied part of 
the answer to that. Business out- 
grew the 1902 building, but the 
bankers never outgrew their cus- 
tomers. Even at 8:30 p.m., closing 
time on a hectic Friday night, 
everyone, from directors to tellers, 
had a smile left for the next cus- 
tomer, with the friendly greeting, 
“Good evening, Mrs. Smith.” 

The customers supplied the rest 
of the answer, and their part made 
remodeling a matter for contro- 
versy. Quakertown—almost 6,000 
population—is a growing town, 
with modern stores, small clothing 
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factories, a successful rural news- 
paper and radio station, several 
prosperous restaurants, hotels, and 
two movie houses. Its inhabitants 
are progressive; but they also are 
steeped in tradition, a sentiment 
encouraged by that part of the 
population for which Bucks county 
is famous—the artists and writers 
of the surrounding countryside. 

The bank does a great deal of 
its business with the surrounding 
countryside as well as with the 
neighboring small towns. The pro- 
prietor of a Quakertown store 
summed up the feeling for keeping 
the old landmark unchanged: “My 
grandfather banked here and it 
looks just like it did in his day.” 
He pointed to the wrought iron 
grillwork curling in scrolls before 
the tellers’ cages. “That was cus- 
tom-made by Harvey Weisel. Old 
man’s still living. And this walnut 
paneling—can’t get that stuff to- 
day. Not those crookneck lights, 


either. They're converted gas fix- 
tures. We used to have some in 
my mother’s house when I was a 
kid. There isn’t another business 
place like this anywhere!” 

The customer was right. Outside 
of a Hollywood movie set, such a 
period piece would be hard to find. 
But, as President Freed said, “Our 
methods are modern, but our 
building is outmoded. We're burst- 
ing at the seams. It isn’t right to 
call ourselves ‘the bank of service’ 
and leave customers out in the rain 
and snow. Of course, we want a 
building that will still be part of 
Quakertown. We don’t want any 
marble mausoleum. We want a 
building that people enjoy doing 
business in.” 

And that’s just what the re- 
modeling has done. It hasn’t been 
easy. In fact, remodeling has met 
with obstructions and delays and, 
at one point, near defeat. But the 
final victory is bigger than antici- 
pated. It has gained customers 
instead of losing them, and it has 
stimulated local business. 

Wisely, the reconstruction was 
started with a compromise. Al- 
though the bank desperately 
needed room, the directors decided 
that, in view of the opposition 
to their changing, it was better to 
stay in the old building than to 
move. They took over the whole 
building instead of a mere corner. 
That meant canceling the leases 
of the gift shop and the optome- 
trist, but it also meant leaving the 
face of the building, with its his- 
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Receivables 7 
Payables? 
General Ledger? 


Payroll ? 
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ready fo iob at th 
Y r any J e There's no limit to the number of accounting jobs a 


. single Sensimatic will do. It does them swiftly —as fast 
twist of a knob / as the fastest operator commands. It does them easily 
° —with minimum operator effort, with no waste 
motion. And it changes from one job to another in- 

stantly —at the twist of a knob. 


Burrou hs Sensimatic Burroughs Sensimatic can do wonderful things for you 
on your accounting . . . is already doing them for busi- 


nesses large and small. See all its features for yourself 


the completely New aceounting machine ... learn the surprisingly low cost of applying them oo 


your business. See what the Sensimatic can do for you 


ae = A — A Call your Burroughs man today. Consult the yellow 
This is the “mechanical brain tf ages of your telephone book. Burroughs Adding 
h inds the Sensimati : . 
that masterminds the Sensimatic Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


This control panel, or sense plate, directs 
every carriage movement, every mathe- 
matical function. Each panel controls four 
separate accountin, operatiions—in any 
combination. Panels are instantly inter 
changeable . . . there is no limit to the 
number that can be use 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 











toric pillars, unchanged—except 
for one thing, the swinging doors, 
reminiscent of an _ old-fashioned 
saloon. 

The new doors are solid glass. 
The lobby’s fixtures also help out 
in its airy, spacious appearance. 
New low counters are of metallic 
royal blue steel topped with for- 
mica. Deal plates are of satin- 
finish black Carrarra, a_ glare- 
proof glass made by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. The glass superstruc- 
ture continues the lines of the 
spun aluminum wickets in opaque 
horizontal lines of the same width 
sandblasted on it. The counters are 
only 61 inches high from the floor 
to the top of the superstructure, 
so that customers can see the 
banking rooms beyond. 

It is such details that help make 
the building attractive. But the 
real secret of why the Merchants 
National Bank building is not only 
attractive but also inviting, is 
based on one principle. All modern 
business has to recognize this 
principle, if it would keep the good 
health and good work of its em- 
ployees and the good will of its 
customers. It is simply that this 
is an age of noise and tension. 
Business efficiency depends on the 
extent to which an_ institution 
banishes these twin evils. As soon 
as the customer steps into the new 
Merchants National Bank, he loses 
some of his tension because the 
floor is comfortable! Floors in the 
lobby and banking offices are 
covered with rubber tile. The em- 
ployees benefit, too. Probably their 
foot comfort is of more importance 
than the customers’. The average 
teller does a lot of walking during 
business hours. 

General atmosphere of the bank 
is restful. The walls are a soft 
rose. Together with the blue count- 
ers and the blue-flecked rubber 
tile, they combine to make a color 
scheme that many customers have 
called ‘homelike.”’ The new fluo- 
rescent lights in the low ceiling 
give maximum light without glare. 

Most important of all, even 
when the bank is crowded it’s 
quiet. The acoustical ceilings ab- 
sorb sound; noisy machines have 
been moved into a separate wing 
added onto the back of the build- 
ing. Friday nights are no longer 
hectic. There are lounge corners 
in the lobby where waiting cus- 
tomers can sit and look over maga- 
zines. Even in the rush, lines are 
shorter with the addition of four 
new tellers’ windows. 

This brings up a point which 
has been debated often: Do new 
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simplifying machines put men out 
of jobs? Merchants National Bank 
invested in the newest machines: 
A National Interior Proof that 
keeps control of the entire daily 
business of the bank, a Recordak 
to film all canceled checks and 
other important bank records, a 
Cummins Endorser and Perforator, 
three Burroughs bookkeeping ma- 
chines, a Burroughs listing ma- 
chine, and, at each teller’s window, 
a Brandt Automatic Cashier. In 
spite of all these timesaving ma- 
chines, it has been found necessary 
to add two new tellers to help 
care for the four new windows and 
a receptionist with a desk in the 
lobby to take care of customer 
needs. In this business, at any rate, 
new machines have increased the 
work that the business can pro- 
duce, the services it can render. 

Certainly, the expansion of the 
bank has enabled it to live up to 
its original motto—Bank of Serv- 
ice’’—and render additional serv- 
vices as well as expand the old 
ones. The new drive-in service in 
the new wing at the back of the 
bank is perhaps the greatest step 
forward in banking speed-up. 

Such push-button efficiency de- 
lights every American business- 
man. The bank's streamlining 
works to the benefit of employees, 
too. To choose one example, the 
working area at the teller’s counter 
has independently locked drawers 
so that each man works from his 
own compartment only. He can 
take the cash drawer insert to the 
big new vault or lock the drawer 
in place when he goes to lunch. 

Even the directors feel the bene- 
fit of the general streamlining in 
their new directors’ table, designed 
by Cashier Raymond W. Krueger. 
This handsome table tapers from a 
wide head to a narrow foot, af- 
fording every man a clear view of 
any director. 

Careful planning went into 
every detail of the new bank. But 
several times during the recon- 
struction it looked as though care- 
ful planning just wasn’t enough. 
After the bank’s renovation order 
had been placed, the Korean crisis 
stopped new building. Rubber tile, 
fireproofing, metals were on the 
prescribed list. 

For a while it looked as though 
the bank would have to continue 
to overflow onto the sidewalk for 
another decade. But the orders had 
just squeaked through! Then dis- 
appointing delays followed—the 
rubber tiling for the floor came 
through 2 months late; the acous- 
tical tiles gave out after only the 


lobby ceiling had been installed. 
The rest came through after a 
month's delay. 

At last, the delays were over- 
come. The remodeling, new fix- 
tures, and enlarging cost $80,000. 

Then came the big blow! One 
week before the opening day party 
was scheduled, a fire started in 
the boiler room. The blaze spread 
from the basement to the third 
floor. For 2 hours Quakertown fire 
companies fought the fire until 
finally they quenched it. But not 
before it had burned joists and 
several hundred square feet of the 
new acoustical ceiling. 

The bank’s officers didn’t allow 
the accident to become a catas- 
trophe. Employees and workmen 
alike worked overtime. The dam- 
age was repaired, the dirt and 
smoke were cleared away, and the 
party came off on time. 

Through a page ad in the 
Quakertown Free Press, the bank 
invited the town to the open house. 
On Saint Patrick’s Day, directors 
and tellers proudly pointed out the 
new machines, the new fixtures, 
the remodeled rooms. Every visitor 
received a green carnation, a 
leather-covered address book with 
the bank’s name and motto, and 
an indelible pencil carrying the 
words: “The Merchants National 
Bank, Quakertown, Pennsylvania, 
The Bank of Service, Where Your 
Business Is Appreciated.” Every- 
one agreed that the bank of serv- 
ice was still the friendliest bank, 
still a place where they most liked 
to do business. 





Buick Dealers 
Go to School 


ORE than 200 dealer service 

managers from all over the 
country have enrolled for Buick’s 
advanced service-management 
training program. 

E. J. Krause, Buick service man- 
ager, said more than 1,000 dealer 
service managers were expected to 
take the 5-day course offered at 
General Motors Institute, Flint, 
Mich. 

The course, designed by Mr. 
Krause in conjunction with G.M.I., 
teaches dealer service managers 
how to train their staff members 
to handle customers properly and 
how to improve service in general. 
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Yes[] No] 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Have you investigated recently to see if writ- 
ings are being made which can be eliminated? Yes{_] No[_] 


i b 
Are orders sent in by your ane oF Yes(] Not] 


pe te addresses retyped on your bills Yes() No[] 





Are these same addresses again rewritten on 
your tags and labels? Yes[] Nol) 





Are your invoices written separately from 
your shipping orders? Yes[) No[) 





Whena ial shipment is made do you write 
a new s ipping order to cover items back- 


ordered Yes{] Nol} 


Do you write a new set of billing copies a 
covering each back order shipment?................ Yes[] No[ |} 





Do you post each individual invoice to your 
accounts receivable ledger? ...............0.-ce-0+ Yes[] No[] 


Try this quiz. Learn how your 
Order Billing System 


Would you like us to send you folders which illustrate | 
how you can eliminate all retyping, on original and | 
to accounts receivable?.......... 


back orders, eliminate posting 
If answer is in and mail to: Yes [ 7] No[] 
Ditto, Inc., 658 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill } 
Name. 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT. OFF, Firm 











DITTO, Incorporated Address 
658 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. City Zone. State 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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| Adding Machine 


= 


with time-and-effort-saving features 
never before combined on one machine 


Ta gg Pe te ete 


 eeage o- 


Automatic clear signal. Gives = Subtractions in red. 
automatic printed proof of —_—-. Can never be mistaken for 
whether or not the machine was < a additions. Stand out promi 
clear when the operator started < J". nently even after amounts 
to use it. , have been “checked off 

‘ on the tape. Identified in 


» 


a 


stantly, for everyone knows 


Automatic space-up of tape. 
Spaces tape to correct tear- 
off position when total is printed 
Soves time, effort, paper. 4 j j ‘ Large answer dials. 

Always show the occu 


the meaning of red figures. 


__ tic credit bal mulated total in large 


Actual minus totals are outo- 

matically computed, and print- 

ed by a single touch of the ae 

total bar. Prints in red, with —— oom i J Heavy duty construc- 

CR symbol : 5 tion. Compact for desk 

. . use. Portable enough 

Full, visible keyboard. All . to move about, yet rug 
ciphers print automatically — ged enough tocorry on 
saving time, motion, and effort! Easy-touch key action. Depression ae ann Gears 
Two or more keys can be de- of keys is practically effortless, yet ee 
pressed simultaneously. Amounts sufficient totell you when you have de- 
remain visible until added. pressed a key. Tensionisuniform 3/202 





numerals. Permit use of 
machine without tape 


The National Cash Register Company presents both time and effort 
an Adding Machine designed to produce more Check the features shown above against 
work with greater accuracy and with less time your present machine or method. They are ex- 
and effort. Backed by National's 67 years’ ex amples to give you some idea of the new heights 
perience, and representing years of research of achievement reached in this National. But 
the NATIONAL ADDING MACHINE has time only by an actual demonstration, on your own 
and-effort-saving features never before com work, can you fully realize how this remarkable 
bined on one machine machine will benefit you! 

National's superiority is due mainly to the 
many things it does automatically. What a 
machine does automatically, the operator can 
not do wrong—that promotes accuracy. What 
a machine does automatically, the operator 
does not have to do at all—and that saves 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


Please send me booklet NAME. 
describing National Add- 
ing Machines. (No obligation.) ADDRESS 


Please have your local city 
representative give mea 
free demonstration. STATE 
ADDING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


DAYTON 9, 
OHIO 


eee 
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Customers in any city can recognize Household Finance branch offices by 
uniform neon signs, layout, and equipment, such as Hauserman partitions 


How to Plan 526 


TTRACTIVE appearance, easy 

recognition of identity, and 
efficiency of operation were among 
the objectives in an office planning 
project conducted by Household 
Finance Corporation of Chicago. 

Faced with the problem of plan- 
ning the layout and equipment of 
526 branch offices in the United 
States and Canada, the corporation 
selected a committee of four offi- 
cials consisting of K. C. Baugh- 
man, K. J. May, and E. O. Schultz, 
assistant directors of supervision, 
and A. W. Bruce, assistant general 
manager of Canada. Members of 
the committee, starting in January 
1950, made a tour of between 25 
and 30 of the corporation's offices 
from coast to coast. 

They studied the office layouts, 
the lighting fixtures, heating and 
ventilating facilities, flooring, 
signs, office machinery, and even 
the clocks then in use. They in- 
terviewed office managers and 
other employees and jotted down 
their own observations and the 
comments they received. They 
made notes of what appeared to 
them to be the best features of 
all the places visited and of the 
equipment and office features that 
appeared to be most satisfactory 
to employees. 

They made motion studies to 
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determine such things as the best 
location of deal rooms, and closing 
rooms in relation to counters, and 
the location of managers’ and 
cashiers’ offices with respect to 
location of the rest of each office 
layout. Customers’ convenience 
was another important point for 
consideration. 

Returning to headquarters in 
Chicago, they compared notes, and 
selected the best features of all 
offices visited, and recommended 
new features which were most 
desirable. Recommendations that 
received final approval were com- 
piled in a well-illustrated and at- 
tractive brochure, which serves as 
a planning guide for all office man- 
agers. Specifications in the bro- 
chure permit the establishment of 
uniformity of equipment, layout, 
and operation. 

During the last year and a half, 
approximately 90 offices of the 
corporation have been rebuilt and 
re-equipped according to these 
recommendations. Practically all 
branch offices are on second floors. 
Neon signs on the outside, being 
uniform in appearance, help the 
public to recognize readily each 
branch office regardless of where 
it is situated. All offices have fluo- 
rescent lighting. 

Each branch office is an _ indi- 





The Household Finance Cor- 
poration of Chicago faced 
the task of planning layout 
and equipment for 526 
branch offices. Four officials 
were selected to form a 
committee which toured 25 
or 30 branches to determine 
best features of all the 
places visited, make motion 
studies, and strive for more 
customer convenience in fu- 
ture layouts. They compiled 
a brochure which now serves 
as a planning guide for HFC 


Offices 


vidual unit employing seven o1 
eight persons, which includes the 
manager, cashier, three or four 
girls, and two outside company 
representatives. 

Among the most important con- 
siderations were the partitions. 
Movable steel partitions were se- 
lected in preference to plaster 
walls. Among the reasons for their 
selection were their uniformity of 
construction and appearance, mov- 
ability and durability, the space 
occupied, and the time required 
for installation. 

The fact that the steel partitions 
are only half as thick as the 6-inch 
plaster walls saved space in the 
offices, which have an average 
area of between 1,000 and 1,100 
square feet. The manufacturer of 
the steel partitions, The E. F. 
Hauserman Company of Cleveland, 
was able to deliver them within 4 
weeks after each order was placed. 
Installation took 2 to 3 days. The 
partitions between the deal rooms 
in each of the branch offices are 
7 feet 2 inches high without glaz- 
ing. Some have mineral board top 
filler to the ceilings. Partitions for 
the managers’ offices are glazed 
with clear glass. The steel railings 
are 42 inches high. Clear Louverex 
glass is used in the partitions in 
front of the closing rooms. 
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Get Down 


around a Jackson Conference Desk .. . 


Today’s business demands many meetings, con- 
ferences and consultations. The day just is not 
long enough if there are needless delays in start- 
ing a conference. 

The Jackson Conference Desk, Jasper built, b) 
Jasper Office Furniture Company, provides com- 
fortable, confidential facilities for six or more 
persons to meet around one desk. And there is 
plenty of knee room for everybody. 

It is furnished in three convenient sizes—one 
for any size office—43 by 8&2 inches, 39 by 76, or 
39 by 58 inches. Built of durable genuine walnut, 
with Suntone finish, or rift oak in Softone finish. 

If your day is a series of meetings you can sal- 


vage upwards of an hour a day 
after you put this desk to work. 


Consult a Jasper Office Furniture 


dealer in your city. He can show 
you how to slice minutes off 
every hour of your day’s work. 

We want to send you a copy 
of our booklet, “Lower Office 
Costs.” It has helped thousands 
of businessmen pare down office 
costs. Ask your secretary to 
write for it today. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET =~ 


JASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LUO. 


JASPER, 


INDIANA 


PTO 








MODEL ABC 


DELIVERY 


Mirror for Management 


HE Glenn L. Martin Company’s 

production control room fea- 
tures a newly developed “Delivery 
Reflection Chart” that is proving 
of great value in depicting the air- 
craft company’s accelerated de- 
livery program. Developed for 
Martin spare parts contracts, the 
Delivery Reflection Chart has now 
been successfully applied to all 
major aircraft and allied produc- 
tion orders. 

Basically a line graph, the chart 
was developed to fill management's 
need for a tool with which to 
analyze delivery problems. It is 
photographically reproduced from 
a master drafted in the control 
room. Extreme flexibility of scale 
makes it easily adapted to any 
delivery program. The chart is 
mounted on heavy cardboard, with 
a black tape frame. Quantities are 
shown on the left-hand side. The 
chart field is presented over a 3- 
month period, on a daily basis. In 
the upper left-hand corner is a 
miniature version of the _ basic 
chart. The miniature shows the 
total delivery plan for the entire 
contract. 
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Postings are made with colored 
cellulose tape in lieu of the usual 
pencilled or inked lines. These tape 
lines are readily removed for re- 
visions, without marring the chart. 
A red tape line depicts scheduled 
requirements and is plotted for 
the entire time span of the con- 
tract. A green line shows actual 
completions on a daily basis. 

Postings are made monthly on 
the total delivery plan chart using 
the same tape and color code. This 
“chart within a chart” presents 
the history of deliveries and fore- 
casts the delivery trend, thus in- 
viting a comparison between the 
basic chart field in the day-to-day 
presentation and the over-all pic- 
ture. Trouble spots appear in their 
proper relation to the plan. 

Any deviation from schedule, as 
shown in a drop-off of deliveries, 
is referred for investigation and 
a “past-due summary” card is 
tacked to the lower right-hand 
corner of the chart. This card ex- 
plains briefly the nature of the 
delay and gives the approximate 
date on which deliveries will be on 
schedule again. 


United Air Lines 
Has Birthday 


HE possibility of 3-hour coast- 

to-coast air line schedules by 
the end of the next quarter century 
was envisioned by W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, as 
his company’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary was celebrated last month 
at Boise, Idaho. 

The occasion was a banquet on 
the eve of the anniversary date on 
which Varney Air Lines, a United 
predecessor, opened operations be- 
tween Pasco, Wash., Boise, and 
Elko, Nev. Attending were a num- 
ber of those who took part in that 
inaugural 25 years ago, which 
marked the true start of commer- 
cial air transportation in this 
country. Included were Leon D. 
Cuddeback, who piloted the first 
flight of Varney, now with the 
safety bureau of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in Seattle; and 
Charles Wrightson, who was Boise 
business manager for Varney, now 
United’s senior employee and sta- 
tion manager at Fresno. 

Pointing out that air line speed 
had increased from 90 to 300 miles 
an hour in the first quarter cen- 
tury of commercial air transporta- 
tion, Mr. Patterson declared, “It 
is possible that by the end of the 
next 25 years, coast-to-coast sched- 
ules of 3 hours elapsed time will 
be a reality. 

“Thus,” he said, “the 1976 air 
traveler could leave New York at 
12 noon, Eastern Standard Time, 
and arrive in Los Angeles at 12 
noon, Pacific Standard Time, with- 
out the loss of a business hour.” 

Mr. Patterson paid tribute to the 
pioneers, on the ground and aloft, 
who made possible the steady 
growth and technological develop- 
ment of air transportation. 

“The progress of air transporta- 
tion also is a demonstration of 
sound planning by Government 
without the Government’s entrance 
directly into the business,” he went 
on. “In the early air mail days, all 
our revenue came from the Post 
Office Department. Today the air 
lines are self-sufficient, and we 
may expect that within the next 2 
years they will be carrying mail 
at less cost than the railroads. 

“The start of Varney operations 
at Boise 25 years ago was more 
than just an inauguration of a 
service—it was the very start of 

Continued on page 45) 
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“We can’t go... 
it’s informal !”’ 


Quite sensibly these Tuxedo-ed titwillows hesitate 

to go where they won't feel at ease. They're like the figure worker 
who frets over some new problem because he hasn't 

the right equipment. Monroe. you see, makes a model to 

meet every figuring or accounting need. And every 

Monroe makes operators more productive and efficient. 

Just in case you missed the moral of 

today’s bird lecture, it’s this: get Monroes and 


stay off thin ice with figures. 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems ...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic hos just the feotures re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
oll your general business figure work 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortiess speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboord, and gloreless cushion-top keys 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thot handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
cll Monroes, its “Velvet Touch'’* is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe 


VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de 
scribe Monroe s matchless ease of operation 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J 
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LET US PROVE HOW YOU CAN 





LOWER PAYROLL 


PRODUCTION 


COSTS 


. .. . Dy Raving payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


Now you can have your payroll 
records prepared at lower cost 
than is humanly possible by the most 
competent office staff. 

That’s because specially designed 
alphabetic and numeric machines now 
turn out repetitious payroll record 
work at a phenomenal rate. 

Further, you are charged only for 
the time these ingenious machines are 
turning out your work. 

You can rest assured that your 
payroll registers and complicated pay- 
roll data will be completed on time. 
You know the records are accurate, 
too, because they are double-checked 
to bank standards. 

Why not find out how modern pay- 
roll service can fit into your over-all 
operations . . . relieve you of many 
payroll problems and save money. 


| Raaee Send for this 

Nese FREE 

e informative 
brochure now! 


-_ 


— 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 
CHICAGO © ®BOSTON © DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York {3, WN. Y. 
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Why Endorse Backs of Checks? 


(Continued from page 19) 


device, the management believes. 
All checks are mailed in window 
envelopes to eliminate addressing. 

With 300,009 meter history 
cards, it was a job to keep these 
records. Work was greatly sim- 
plified by use of a different color 
for each make of meter. This time- 
saving plan was worked out by 
employees. Filing and finding was 
speeded by at least 60 per cent. 

Operators in the central service 
department handle all customer 
complaints, orders, changes, re- 
quests for service without trans- 
fer. The operators are equipped 
with headsets and may walk to 
any battery of Remington Rand 
Kardex records, pull out the card 
of any customer, and in one con- 
versation with the customer make 
out a workman’s slip or order for 
any type of work the customer 
wants. This slip goes to the serv- 
ice department, is used as a report 
by the workman, and is returned 
to the records. Many people 
thought the slips would be lost, 
but no trouble from this hazard 
has been encountered. By using 
this one slip much rewriting and 
the possibility of error are 
eliminated. 

The company is changing to 
post-card billing, with all the post- 
card bills prepared and processed 
on IBM tabulating and accounting 
machines. Bills formerly delivered 
personally will now be mailed. 

Special unit desks, each one 
accommodating 10,000 individual 
customer accounts, were built to 
save time in posting accounts and 
supplying information from the 
data in the meter readers’ books. 

The cashiering department in 
the lobby was completely rebuilt 
into an “island,” so that customers 
may approach both sides of the 
island without interfering with 
traffic through the lobby to the 
elevators in the rear. The old 
equipment in this department was 
a row of cages; when people lined 
up in front of these cages on busy 
days the lines obstructed traffic. 

A row of open-end conference 
desks was provided for the cus- 
tomer contact department clerks 
who handle all customer requests 
at one sitting. This is possible be- 
cause of an intercom connection 
with the central service room and 
the individual accounts desks. 


A private room was provided for 
this department, the idea being 
that an occasional customer might 
lose his or her temper over some 
misunderstanding, and become dis- 
agreeable and noisy. But with 
present equipment, plus a 17-hour 
employee training course given all 
new employees, the need for this 
room has disappeared. They just 
do not have any more customers 
who become so annoyed they begin 
shouting. The room is now used 
principally for customer consulta- 
tion relating to appliances, sold by 
various appliance dealers in the 
community. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany executives believe that color 
is an important factor in adding 
calmness and quiet necessary.to a 
smooth flowing work pattern. It 
permitted each department to se- 
lect its own colors by vote. Thus 
the walls in one department may 
be a pastel green, with a pastel 
tan in an adjoining department. 
The plan relieves monotony, and 
it was found that the employees 
made excellent color selections. 

The company has two policies 
which are especially helpful in 
building good will. It encourages 
salesmen to come in to see the 
purchasing department. Oakah L. 
Jones, former office manager, now 
a district manager, said, “We 
want salesmen to come to see us. 
We want them to be comfortable 
and to obtain a pleasant impres- 
sion of our company if they are 
forced to wait. We want salesmen 
to see us because we obtain many 
good ideas from them.” To add a 
pleasant touch to every salesman’s 
visit, the reception room just out- 
side the purchasing department is 
decorated in pleasing colors, with 
a large comfortable lounge and 
comfortable chairs; walls are dec- 
orated with photographic murals 
made by Ruth Canaday, official 
company photographer and secre- 
tary to F. W. Peters, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

As the receptionist announces 
the arrival of a salesman to the 
purchasing executive, he tells the 
receptionist whom the salesman is 
to see, and the salesman is ushered 
into the proper private office, with- 
out being able to see the other 
salesmen who may be calling on 
some other purchasing executive. 
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Every effort has been made to 
utilize space to the best advantage. 
In the office of R. R. Allen, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, there 
was a corner occupied by a chute, 
used for utility wiring and pipes. 
A portion of this space was turned 
into a storage cabinet and a sliding 
platform was installed for the 
Dictaphone. Two cabinets above 
are used as book storage. This‘use 
of otherwise wasted space _in- 
creased the size of the office by 
eliminating a bookcase and the 
cabinet for dictating equipment. 

In a reception room on this floor 
a window was cut through so that 
a secretary could “double” as re- 
ceptionist when the receptionist 
leaves her desk. A cabinet with 
sliding doors under the communi- 
cations window houses the supplies 
used by both the receptionist and 
the secretary in the inner office. 
It also houses the transcription 
equipment used by the secretary. 

Generous use of acoustical ma- 
terials insures quiet; for example, 
in a secretarial room in the home 
service department Celotex is used 
on walls down to the wainscoating. 

Coffee is served during working 
hours in a well-equipped employee 
lounge, and employees are per- 
mitted to visit this lounge for 
refreshments whenever desired. 

Oakah L. Jones, who had charge 
of much of the planning of the 
new arrangements and systems, 
was formerly president of the 
National Office Management As- 
sociation. He has embodied many 
advanced ideas in office manage- 
ment in every phase of company 
operations. 

Lighting has been carefully en- 
gineered to provide the correct 
light for each job. There are 35 
foot-candles in circulating areas, 
50 foot-candles at work levels in 
executive offices, and 75 _ foot- 
candles where close work such as 
bookkeeping, card posting, or 
drafting is done. 

Furniture has been carefully 
selected for each job, with many 
special purpose desks, such as 
calculating desks, in use where 
needed. Electric typewriters are in 
use, with 37 out of a total of 78 
machines being electric. 

There is a total of 52,357 square 
feet of space in the nine floors oc- 
cupied. With 320 employees this 
is an average of 163.6 square feet 
per person, but from this must be 
subtracted a generous allowance 
for a large meeting room, home 
service kitchens, employee lounge, 
and other meeting and conference 
rooms. 
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IDEAS FOR SPEEDING OPERATIONS...BY 
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Teletyped ORDER is written at a distant mill, on duplicating-master form. 


The instant an order is typed in the home office, many mill 
copies can be reproduced for manufacturing, packing and ship- 
ping departments to schedule work (PS. 21). Here’s only one 
idea of how paperwork can speed—not retard—operations. 
PS. magazine* details other examples. 


Paperwork Simplification is being directed today to helping 
our customers get the most out of their Standard Register form- 
systems. Suninods representatives, analysts, form designers, 
servicemen are concentrating on re-examining systems... 
against these three prime objectives: 


A. 


Develop the best procedure. Does every step serve an im- 


portant purpose now? What new needs must be met? 


B. 


Simplify the writing method—to get more out of present 
business machines, save manpower . 


by means of 


auxiliary devices, form handling equipment, etc. 


c. 


Design the most efficient form. Incorporate a duplicating 


master, for instance, to speed defense-contract billing 


work. (PS. 22) 


* “PS.” ideas and information are available to all. Write for 
copies of Paperwork Simplification (PS.) and the ABC book. 


The Standard Register Co., 605 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Paperwork Simplification 


KANT-SUP 
continvous forms 


Feeding- 
aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 
PLATEN 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Advances form inte 
new writing position 
in one motion 


DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continy- 
ovs typing operation 
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BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 
Sign, date, number, 
trim, tear off, stock 
Kant-Stip forms 


ESN. 


, 
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FORM-FLOW 
REGISTERS 


Better records 


UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 
Corben interleaved 





How Our Business System Operates 


(Continued from page 13) 


accomplished during the first few 
months of the training, several 
University of Alabama professors 
held a conference with the original 
35 leaders at Louisville. Conclu- 
sions reached were: 

1. No real difficulties had been 
experienced in presenting the 
topics; reasonably good participa- 
tion had been obtained in the dis- 


sheer magic! 


The Marchant Man astounds the office staff 
with the only calculator with Push-Button®™ 


Multiplication available on both the 


Figuremaster and the low-cost Figurematic 


Since more than half of all calculator 
work is multiplication, no modern office 
can afford to be without a 

Marchant, the calculator that saves 
one step in every multiplication 
problem. The Marchant Man in 

your phone book will prove this by a 
demonstration in your office 

Call him today 


NEW AUTOMATIC LINE-UP 
SPEEDS DIVISION. Touch of 


cussions, and interest of conferees 
had been maintained. 

2. Topics and number of sessions 
should be reduced to six. The sub- 
stance of the text material in use 
should not be changed. 

3. Length of conference sessions 
was about right. 

4. The benefits were definitely 
worth while, and conference lead- 


® PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 


Touch of a key in this row enters 


new Division Control! automoticolly multiplier digit POSITIVELY 


lines-up dividend and divisor o 


division begins 


answer appears SIMULTANEOUSLY 
corrioge shifts AUTOMATICALLY 


r . , 
} Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free : Ml 


! GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 


; ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS []: 


; MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPA 


: OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 
‘ pcos -_ 
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ers also learned considerably more 
through the discussions. 

Here again, then, the L & N had 
the same success with its program 
that General Electric had with the 
one borrowed from Du Pont. 

Among the many companies that 
attempt to teach employees the 
principles of the American way of 
life, there are numerous variations 
in the plans used. Croname, Inc., 
Chicago, for example, distributed 
some booklets on democracy, 
“Sweet Land of Liberty,” to em- 
ployees at Christmas time. 

Another company, Hawaiian 
Fruit Packers Ltd., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, is carrying on a broad 
educational program with similar 
text material. The company bought 
a series of charts, “Our Democ- 
racy,” from the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, Chicago, for training 
material. 

Previous to the purchase of 
booklets, however, Hawaiian Fruit 
Packers had experimented with 
another educational plan. The 
company’s plantation is located 
about 2 miles from the town of 
Kapaa on the island of Kauai, a 
rural community. Every Friday 
night, free educational movies 
were provided for employees and 
those who live in the community. 
Once a month, a full-length movie 
and a series of cartoons were 
added to the regular program. The 
entire plan proved quite popular, 
but the company felt something 
was missing—primarily citizenship 
and a basic understanding of 
the American economic system. 
Hawaiian Fruit Packers decided to 
buy charts on democracy and start 
a training course. 

After studying the material, the 
company established a definite pat- 
tern. In the words of Randolph 
Crossley, one of the men respon- 
sible for the training course, here 
is what happened: 

“Our first citizenship group is 
composed of everyone in manage- 
ment from the general manager 
to working foremen. Each was as- 
signed one phase of the educa- 
tional program, studied charts and 
other background material, and 
was allowed to present the ma- 
terial before our entire supervisory 
group unedited and unrehearsed to 
see what an employee would get 
from such material. 
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It’s“Business Magic!” 


++. Say more and more smart businessmen who have 
made cleanliness a profitable business asset by using Linen 


and Towel Service. 


LINEN and TOWEL SERVICE 


Offers 4 Important Money Saving Benefits to You... 


I. LOW COST SERVICE... 

The service charge is so Jow that every 
company can easily afford the better busi- 
ness asset of cleanliness! 


2. PROMPT DELIVERY... 

We deliver clean linen as you want it... in 
the sizes and styles you need. You pay only 
for what you use. 

3. HYGIENIC LAUNDERING... 


Modern, scientific laundering assures you of 
sterile, hygienically clean linens—always. 


This campaign is being sponsored in the interests ( 
of the linen supply industry by 


M. SHOWER & COMPANY © 


Division of Opelika Manufacturing ——— 
tion, furnishers of washable service appare 
and towels to the linen supply industry. 
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4. LARGE SCALE BUYING... 


We invest in top quality linens for you. Ex- 
perts buy in large quantities—at prices far 
lower than any individual could do himself. 
. 

CALL the Linen and Towel Supplier in your 
locality—he'll show you how to improve 
business,save money. Get the interesting, infor- 
mative booklet on Servilinen by WRITING 
DIRECT TO: The Linen Supply Assn.of America, 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Servilinen > 


The Quality Service Obtainable from Members of 
LINEN SUPPLY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 





“This group is comprised of men 
and women of every educational 
background and of every racial 
background—including Portuguese, 
Chinese, Hawaiian, Japanese, and 
combinations of most of those in- 
cluding a Korean-Spanish ware- 
house foreman—and the talks 
proved most interesting. We are 
going back over the same material 
with the same group and aiming 
it at our economic system. There 


“After the above group thor- 
oughly understands the program 
and why it is being done and what 
it means to have a basic knowledge 
of our economic system and a 
background in good citizenship, 
each of these people will try to 
interest the employees he or she 
supervises in going through the 
same course. The reward is this: 
A citizenship team will be selected 
from our employee group which 


has been quite an awakening, 
which has been a most hopeful 


sign to me. 


switch from this 


to this | 


4 easy steps 


No skill required to 
produce beautiful 
binding 


PUNCHING: Insert 
poper...push down 


OPEN BINDING: 
Operation opens rings 
mechanically. 


INSERT: Slip covers 
3 and sheets onto open 
rings. 


CLOSE: Release handle 


4 and remove finished job. 
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will be permitted to present this 
program to various community 
groups on the different islands. 





do beautiful GBC PLASTIC BINDING 


right in your own office or plant 


Add prestige...color...attention-compelling appearance 
to reports, catalogs, presentations, and all printed and 
duplicated materials with this handsome plastic binding. 
NEW GBC portable equipment quickly...economically 
plastic binds loose pages of all sizes into easy-to-use per- 
sonalized booklets. Pages turn easily...lie flat...fold 
back to back for easel applications. Confidential and 
secret material may now be professionally plastic bound 
by your own personnel...right in your own office! Dura- 
ble plastic bindings are available in a complete range of 
colors, styles, and sizes. Complete GBC office equipment 
costs less than a typewriter...saves more than 50% over 
old fashioned fastener-type covers. Anyone can operate 


... lasts a lifetime. 
General Binding Copoation 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF MECHANICAL BINDINGS 
O10 WEST BELMONT AVENUE CHICAGO 14, HLLINOTS 


Mail coupon for details and SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


General Binding Corporation, Dept. AB-5 
810 West Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please send me Bulletin 1500, describing your new 
low-cost portable GBC plastic binding equipment 

also 2 handy memo books bound this modern 
way. Tell me how | can try this equipment with- 
out obligation 


Name 
Company 
Address___ 


“Inasmuch as many of our em- 
ployees have never been off the 
island of Kauai and only a few 
have traveled to any other island 
except Oahu, where Honolulu is 
located, the reward is a stimulat- 
ing one, and I believe the interest 
will be great. 

“To me the program is most 
important because of all the 
counterpropaganda employees are 
exposed to every day.” 

Link-Belt Company uses several 
techniques for helping its em- 
ployees understand the operation 
of a free enterprise system. Each 
of the 15 plants is run as a sepa- 
rate unit, and one plant may pre- 
fer one program while a second 
may choose another. 

The plants have general super- 
visory meetings regularly, which 
usually include some discussion on 
economics, democracy, or citizen- 
ship. Supervisory training pro- 
grams likewise give plenty of con- 
sideration to these subjects. 

Link-Belt plants have also found 
information racks to be popular 
with employees. For example, one 
of the Chicago plants has racks at 
two entrances, and employees se- 
lect the booklets they want. Sub- 
jects include health, gardening, 
democracy, and many others. One 
that gave the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Marshall Plan was in 
greatest demand recently, indicat- 
ing a strong interest in Govern- 
ment activities. 

While Link-Belt’s normal ac- 
tivities do much to provide em- 
ployees with a better background 
in economics, the company has 
gone even deeper into the subject. 
The Caldwell plant (Chicago) 
started a program in 1949, handled 
by William H. Stevenson Company, 
industrial relations specialists. 
Eighty supervisory employees had 
a 12-session class covering ‘‘What 
Every Man Should Know about 
Business.” Classes were conducted 
on company time. The Pershing 
Road plant had a similar course 
in 1948. 

Bemis Brothers Bag Company, 
St. Louis, is still “groping for the 
right answer” in employee educa- 
tion. The company has used movies 
on a limited scale, including “Pro- 
ductivity—Key to Plenty,” “Letter 
to America,” “Enterprise,” ‘“Let- 
ter to a Rebel,” and one or two 
Harding College films. Talks have 
been given by outsiders and by the 
company’s own management, and 
foremen hold discussion groups at 
some of their meetings. Bemis also 
tried a series of economics pro- 
grams with a mixed group of 
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management personnel and shop 
stewards, but the company is still 
evaluating the results. The series 
is called the Stevenson Program. 

Other companies that have pro- 
moted educational programs in 
economics include The Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Phila- 
delphia; Wadhams Division, So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Company, Mil- 
waukee; Aluminum Company of 
America, Pittsburgh; and Repub- 
lic Steel Company, Cleveland. 
Electric Storage Battery’s compre- 
hensive management development 
program encompasses training in 
economics. There is a lecture and 
discussion on basic economics, on 
management and supervisory re- 
sponsibilities, and a seminar group 
which discusses general economic 
questions. 

Socony-Vacuum distributes edu- 
cational booklets to employees in 
their homes, and Alcoa’s confer- 
ence plan for management includes 
movies, discussions, booklets, slide- 
films, and anything else that might 
be helpful. Republic Steel began a 
basic economics educational pro- 
gram last year, with a pilot course 
for several hundred supervisors. 
The supervisors in turn are now 
working with their employees. 

General Motors Corporation is 
another big business that has 
placed information racks in stra- 
tegic spots throughout its plants. 
There are booklets covering topics 
other than free enterprise and 
citizenship, but these subjects have 
stimulated considerable interest. 

The rack program proved so 
valuable that Freedoms Founda- 
tion recently made an award to 
GM in recognition of the plan. 
Freedoms Foundation is a ‘“non- 
profit, nonpolitical, nonsectarian 
awards foundation, chartered in 
1949 for the specific purpose of 
annually making awards of cash 
and medals to Americans who 
make outstanding contributions to 
a better understanding of freedom 
by the things which they write, 
do, or say.” The awards for 1949 
totaled $84,000; and last year the 
awards totaled $100,000. 

Many other companies, groups, 
and individuals received awards 
from Freedoms Foundation. Re- 
public Steel, General Electric, and 
Denoyer-Geppert (for its charts) 
were among the firms that were 
thus recognized. 

While the list. of companies that 
conduct some kind of educational 
course in economics goes on and 
on, businesses are not alone in 
their enthusiasm about what can 
be done to spread the message of 
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Yes, . 


we Said 
Die hiiate 
Instrument! 


The world’s Smallest! Handiest! 
Simplest! at | 4 | the cost! 














One to twenty 


a An Edison first, perfected after more than six 


Fee years of proof on the firing line! Winning the 


most sensational acclaim in the history of in- 
TELEVOICE Stations : ’ 
strument dictation! Easy to use as a telephone! 


=~ 
LIS Complete, remote control by push-buttons! 


connect to “Delivers” dictation to EDISON TELEVOICE- 
the EDISON > ; 
TELEVOICEWRITER WRITER at secretary's desk. Cuts cost of instru- 


ment dictation as much as 6624%! 


Edison TeleVoicewriter 


= = The Televoice System 








GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! Send for EDISON, 25 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
this new descriptive booklet. Or, to 
arrange for a demonstration, call ‘‘EDI- 
PHONE” in your city. In Can- —_ 
ada: Thomas A. Edison of Can- 

ada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


Okay~send me a LINE ON TELEVOICE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


INCORPORATED CITY ZONE 





Do blind spots in reports keep you in the dark? 


Reports that tell only part of the 
story can’t shed much light on your 
business problems. 

An order report, for example, 
may leave you guessing about de- 
livery date requirements, about ma- 
terial availabilities, about the 
sources of the orders. 


But getting al/ the facts you need 
for a sound decision may take too 
long or cost too much in clerical 
time with your present methods 

Yet there are ways to keep up-to- 
the-minute, complete and accurate 
figures at your fingertips. And the 
simplest way is the McBee way. 

With your present personnel, with- 
out costly installations, McBee Key- 
sort cards and machines provide 


you with accurate and useful man- 


agement controls at less cost tham 


any other system. When notched, 


the pre-coded holes along the edges 
of each Keysort card make it easy to 
collect a wealth of data...classify it 
+. Summarize it... file it...find it... 
use it, .. quickly and accurately. 


Your girls need no special train- 
ing to operate a Keysort system etti- 
ciently. And Keysort’s flexibility 
gives a girl versatility, enables her 
to compile cost reports or tabulate 
sales figures this morning, file cor- 
respondence in the afternoon. 


Keysort is modern and functional, 
yet economical. More and more ex- 
ecutives in every line of business are 
letting Keysort bring vital facts to 
them. No wonder McBee sales have 
multiplied sevenfold in a few years 

The trained McBee representa- 
tive near you will tell you frankly 
just where McBee systems can help 
you. Ask him to drop in. Or write us 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Aven New Y 


Offices in principa 


€ y N fies 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can 


democracy. Junior Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country 
have undertaken to do what they 
can, and their action was stimu- 
lated by Charles Percy, youthful 
president of Bell & Howell. 

When Mr. Percy spoke at a 
luncheon of Chicago Jaycees in 
1949, he pointed out some of the 
things threatening America’s eco- 
nomic system. At the end of his 
talk, he asked the young men in 
the audience, “What are you doing 
about it?’ Some of the Jaycees 
accepted the challenge, and a 
“Freedom Project” was _ started. 
A 42-minute presentation was 
worked out, and the Jaycees be- 
gan giving lectures and leading 
discussions before any group that 
would listen. Some 30 Jaycees are 
now giving these talks almost 
every day in Chicago, and the 
Freedom Project has been adopted 
by Jaycees in 20 states. 

The Freedom Project, of course, 
is quite similar to the programs 
given by many businesses. The 
Jaycees tell about the objectives 
of Socialism and Communism, and 
then outline a plan of action for 
every American who wants to 
keep his country free. 

The Jaycees use somewhat the 
same procedure that most of the 
companies use in presenting the 
story of democracy to employees. 
The talk itself is carefully planned 
and timed, and brief training is 
given to every new Jaycee who 
volunteers to join the speakers’ 
bureau. 

The Jaycee Freedom Project 
director is responsible for the 
activity, and it is his job to see 
that each speaker has the time 
and preparation to deliver a good 
talk. 





Birthday Cards 
Please Workers 


OR the fifth year, The McBee 
Company, Athens, Ohio, is 
sending birthday cards to its em- 
ployees, based on a theme of its 
products. The cards are personally 
signed by Philip M. Zenner, presi- 
dent of McBee. 

The practice was started under 
A. B. Roe, who was then president 
and has since retired. Remember- 
ing that, some of the employees 
showered Mr. Roe with cards on 
his birthday in February. 
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United Air Lines 


(Continued from page 36) 


the greatest advancement in com- 
munications and transportation the 
world has ever known.” 

Since its beginning on the Var- 
ney route, United has grown from 
an organization of 10 employees 
and 460 route miles to a system 
of 10,000 employees and 13,250 
route miles extending from coast 
to coast, the length of the Pacific 
Coast and from California to 
Hawaii. As contrasted with Var- 
ney’s original 6 single-engined bi- 
planes, United now operates 133 
multiengined transports and has 
another 50 on order. 

Others participating in the Boise 
ceremonies included Ern G. Eagle- 
son, mayor of Boise in 1926, and 
Potter Howard, present mayor; 
L. W. Thrailkill, postmaster in 
1926, and Joe Williams, present 
acting postmaster; Walter York, 
long active in Boise aviation mat- 
ters, who served as toastmaster; 
William Goodall, president of the 
Boise Chamber of Commerce; R. 
E. Johnson, United’s director of 
public relations-advertising; R. E. 
Gustavel, United’s district sales 
manager at Boise; Oliver Judd, 
Boise station manager for the 
company; and Stewardess Jeanne 
Brown of United who, because she 
was born in Boise on April 6, 
1926, was honored as “Miss 25th 
Anniversary.” 





The new air raid shelter sign hung 
outside the Chicago City Hall is in- 
spected by Harry F. Chaddick, deputy 
director of transportation, traffic, and 
engineering services for the city's 
Civilian Defense Corps. Similar signs, 
made of Masonite tempered hard- 
board, appear outside 60 other 
buildings in the Chicago loop area 
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WHEN IS 1 GIRL 
BETTER THAN 2? 


WHEN SHE CAN DO TWICE 
AS MUCH WORK-EASIER, 
QUICKER, AT LESS COST 


“4” STEP ANALYSIS 


f this sounds impossible, you’ll be pleasantly sur- 
prised to know that one girl using American 
Lithofold ‘‘Planned’”’ business forms actually can 


machines with old-fashioned record-keeping forms. 


Whether your business is manufacturing, dis- 
tributing, banking or transportation —if your com- 
pany uses invoices, sales or shipping orders, 
voucher checks, credit memoranda, teletype or 
tabulating forms, purchase or manufacturing or- 
ders . . . American Lithofold ‘‘Planned’’ Business 
Forms can boost output and cut forms-handling 
costs 33% or more. 


If you’d like to know how these savings can be 
effected in your organization, the coupon below 
6) will bring you a revealing brochure that 
(= *\) shows how to eliminate wasted motion that 
digs deeply into company profits. A copy 

is yours for the asking. 


Street 


500 Bittner ’ sa: 
Send me o FREE COPY OA TS ond ot 


Gentlemen: —in less 
Cer to get better renin is 
rough up-to-date 


functions, design, con- 
struction ond cost of 
present ond proposed 
forms. Shows how to 
increase production 
and lower administra- 
tive costs in every de- 
portment 


WRITE TODAY! 





THE CHART You CAN CHANGE 


Without Costly Re-Drafting! _ 


Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Com- 


pany name headings. 


Each 


letter has 


flanges which fit securely into the grooves 


of the background, which 


ts available in 


Maroon, Dark Green, Black or White 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROMINENT USERS 
United States Army 
United States Navy 
International Harvester Co. 
General Motors Corporation 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 





When folders call a 
sit-down strike, 
And you get 


SNAIL-PACE FILING, 
Just put in Oxford PENDAFLEX, 
And keep your file clerks smiling! 


Oxford 
PENDAFLEX 


HANGING FOLDERS 


FOLDERS HANG ON 
FRAME 


FRAME 
FITS IN 
FILE DRAWER 


INSTANT REFERENCE 
TO EVERY FOLDER! 


Transparent Plastic windows (avail- 
able in many sizes) hold typewritten 
or hand-lettered cards. Movable 
Plastic strips form the rules. Any 
card may be changed or entire sec- 
tions re-arranged quickly and easily. 


The 
+ en te 


ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 

Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 

A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 


Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza- 
tion structures and list of other prominent users. 
Write Dept. 5-A today! Or phone Michigan 2-6334. 


1731 N. Wells St. 
Chicago (4, Ill. 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 
%%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Eliminate 
Overtime 


(Continued from page 15) 


the two sides of the building that 
have row after row of windows. 
Total window space is 2,202 square 
feet. Windows are of double-pane 
construction for letting in the light 
but keeping out the heat-bearing 
infrared rays. From the outside 
the windows have a green color- 
ing, but from the inside there is no 
sign of color. 

Many of the ideas that have 
been put into practice in Line 
Material’s new building have come 
from years of experience. For ex- 
ample, the company installed dial 
equipment because it figured there 
would be time saved since inter- 
office calls would not have to go 
through the central operator. At 
the same time, it would have been 
easy to install a signaling system 
for locating employees who were 
away from their desks when a call 
came in. The company tried such 
a system in its plant, but found 
that the long signals were distract- 
ing; and so it was taken out. The 
officés now use a paging system, 
and the operator gives an em- 
ployee’s name once. Speakers are 
in the ceiling, and employees have 
become so accustomed to the pag- 
ing that they never seem to hear 
any name other than their own. 

The routine advantages that are 
found in most new office buildings 
are also found at Line Material, 
but the Milwaukee company has 
added a few trimmings that must 
be mentioned. To define clearly all 
the aisles in the general offices, 
glass brick partitions have been 
strategically placed. In the old of- 
fices, some desks always seemed 
to be moving out into the aisle, 
until finally there was no definite 
aisle. But now the partitions leave 
plenty of room between desks in 
the open office and private offices. 

One of the glass brick partitions 
serves an additional purpose; near 
the employee lounge and kitchen- 
ette, it has a special counter top. 
Twice a day—once in the morning 
and once in the afternoon—coffee 
is served “on the house” to em- 
ployees, and they gather around 
the counter where the line forms. 
To indicate these rest periods, 
music automatically comes on at a 
certain time, and 10 minutes later 
it goes off. 
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Equipment in the new Line 
Material offices includes the latest 
in IBM tabulating machines, some 
new metal desks (General Fire- 
proofing, Art Metal, and All-Steel 
in general offices; and Stow & 
Davis in executive offices), about 
10 IBM electric typewriters (there 
are from 30 to 40 manual ma- 
chines throughout the offices), and 
duplicating machines which in- 
clude Mimeograph Multilith, 
Ditto, and Bruning. The company 
uses Dictaphone, Ediphone, and 
Audograph dictating machines. 

It is always difficult in a new 
office to put a finger on any one 
operation and say that because of 
the new building that job is com- 
pleted in half the time it was in 
the old offices. At Line Material 
the Central File is probably the 
most impressive department for il- 
lustrating the advantages of the 
new compared with the disad- 
vantages of the old. In the old 
building, the files were in the base- 
ment and on the first floor. 
Cramped quarters slowed down all 
activity in the two spaces. Over- 
time was required often, including 
some work on Sunday now and 
then. 

With the new building, however, 
everything in Central File has 
changed. All files are consolidated 
in the one area, and there has 
been no overtime since the com- 
pany moved into the new offices. 
Too, the department now has 
more work than it had before, but 
that has been absorbed without a 
noticeable difference. 

The cost of the new building was 
kept to about $15 a square foot, 
and this included the air condition- 
ing and provision for two addi- 
tional floors. Another interesting 
point in the construction is that 
it is completely fireproof, with 
only four combustible items in the 
building: Four wooden doors. Even 
the original drapes were of fire- 
proof glass fabric. A special fea- 
ture is an electric air cleaner that 
filters dust out of the air coming 
into the building. 

Line Material, manufacturer of 
electrical distributing equipment, 
was founded in 1911 by W. D. 
Kyle. Two years ago, the company 
was acquired in a merger by 
McGraw Electric Company, and at 
about the same time W. D. Kyle, 
Jr., replaced his father as presi- 
dent. Line Material does a busi- 
ness of about $40 million in sales 
a year, and it has 7 plants in the 
country, plus one in Toronto, with 
new ones under construction in 
Texas and New York. 
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Your entire organization 
should know what your 


7 ed © 
<> photocopy machine can do 
NY 


You'll get full value from 
your investment —and save 
dollars every day—when 
everyone in your 
organization makes full 
use of your present 
photocopy machine. 
This equipment is 
~ designed to serve— 
and save—wherever 
there are papers and records 
to be duplicated—in accounting, 
purchasing, sales . . . all departments. It eliminates 
the need for costly manual copying, proofreading 
—gives you photographically accurate and 
complete copies of anything typed, drawn, 
written, or printed. 


For best results use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This paper is made by Kodak for use in all 
types of contact photocopiers. It reproduces 
documents in dense photographic blacks, 

clean whites . . . 
and legibility. And it’s easier, 


with new sparkle 


more economical to use—no more 
split-second timing or trial-and- 
error testing. Order it... and 

see for yourself. 
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This Company Operated from Four Buildings! 


(Continued from page 17) 


But from this must be subtracted 
the generous allowance for base- 
ment, meeting rooms, employee 
lounges, a company-operated cigar 
store on the first floor, and con- 
siderable room for expansion. 
Even with this generous space 
allowance, costs are expected to be 
lower than prevailed for the 65,000 
square feet of space occupied in 


TIFFANY 
STANDS... 


Available with extra 
drop leat on right side. 


the several buildings used prior to 
moving. The company believes that 
it pays to provide air conditioning, 
and it installed this equipment in 
the old buildings at its own ex- 
pense. This and other costs made 
occupancy of the older quarters 
especially expensive. Many of the 
expenses will be eliminated or re- 
duced in the new quarters. 


Tirrany STANDS give greater protection to both office machines 


and operator. Heavy precision construction and exclusive design features 


assure sturdy, non-creep, sway-proof service . . 


- help eliminate machine 


noises and vibrations as well as operator fatigue .. . provide easy and safe 


portability . . . high or low drop leaf arrangement on either side of the stand 


+ «+ Compensations for uneven floor surfaces 


+ ++ protection against tripping 


and snagging hosiery. Completely adjustable to provide a firm foundation for 


every type of office machine. Longer life for lowest annual costs. 





Literature on request 


ON SALE AT BETTER 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Every private office has been 
carefully planned to take into con- 
sideration the type of work per- 
formed, the number of visitors, 
the necessity for privacy, for in- 
dividual reception rooms, neces- 
sary records, and other factors 
which facilitate good work. The 
management of Service Pipe Line 
Company is convinced from re- 
sults, since it moved into the new 
building, that improved produc- 
tion, employee comfort, correct 
tools are all more important than 
the first investment; hence it has 
not been penurious in selecting 
equipment and tools, where it can 
be shown that improved produc- 
tion, greater employee comfort, or 
other cost-cutting factors are 
achieved by a slightly greater in- 
vestment in first cost. 

The company has installed a 
number of electric typewriters and 
has found them ideally suited to 
certain work. A variety of dupli- 
cating methods are used, and one 
wire recorder is listed among the 
types of dictating machines. The 
tabulating department has stand- 
ardized on IBM equipment. Aver- 
age age of desks and chairs in the 
building is estimated at 3 years. 

Service Pipe Line Company 
owns and operates approximately 
11,500 miles of oil pipe lines in 
10 states; it employs 2,600 people; 
it pays taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 11 states, 178 counties, 
1,738 school districts, and 533 
other taxing bodies. Its tax bill in 
1950 totaled $7.3 million—no small 
accounting task in itself. 

Its sole business, transporting 
crude oil, is a precision operation, 
requiring well-organized communi- 
cations, accurate accounting, bill- 
ing, scheduling, and repair and 
maintenance. To provide the kind 
of service its shippers need and 
demand, it must maintain careful 
selection methods for new em- 
ployees, it must conduct continu- 
ous employee training, and be 
quick to adopt every new machine, 
device, method, or tool which will 
lower costs or improve service. 
The new building and its equip- 
ment is evidence of the company’s 
faith in the area it serves, the 
need for low-cost operation, and 
the constant change and improve- 
ment required to maintain pace in 
a fast-moving industry. 
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Everybody 
Benefits 


(Continued from page 11) 


as it stood would compare favor- 
ably with most of the ones he had 
heard discussed. After more dis- 
cussions with the men in his own 
field, Mr. Meyer found that nobody 
else had exactly what he wanted, 
so he worked out a credit system 
tailored to meet the company’s 
requirements. 

The inventory control system 
and method of distributing goods 
were also developed after Johnson 
representatives had talked to many 
other people with the same prob- 
lems. Johnson encourages its ex- 
ecutives to join groups where they 
will have a chance to learn what 
other executives are doing. 

The Johnson company has long 
been known for its good labor re- 
lations, and the modern offices 
have done much to contribute to 
the high employee morale. In the 
last employee survey which a 
Chicago consulting firm conducted, 
85 per cent of the employees felt 
that the company was a better- 
than-average place to work. 

The company, which has never 
had a work stoppage, believes in 
trying to do as much as it can for 
its employees. It keeps tuned to 
employees’ needs and desires, and 
does what it can to satisfy them. 

To encourage employees to in- 
crease their business ability the 
company pays for tuition, fees, 
books for those who study subjects 
that will improve their perform- 
ance on current jobs or increase 
their opportunities for advance- 
ment. Leaves of absence with full- 
or part-time pay are given to 
especially meritorious and promis- 
ing employees in order to take 
courses designed to advance their 
special education. One was sent to 
an advanced management school at 
Harvard. Supervisors regularly at- 
tend the Management Institute 
courses conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and a large 
number are currently taking a 4 
months’ course for executives 
conducted by Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Office employees take ad- 
ditional courses in stenography 
and other allied subjects. 

Johnson’s has many interesting 
policies which are written to pro- 
mote good personnel relations. The 
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YOU accomplish more with the right approach! 





(like for example, in business systems forms) 


Where's the efficiency in typing a purchase 


order retyping a production order retyp- 
ing this form 


right, there isn’t any! 


retyping that form? You're 


With today’s stratospheric cost of doing 


business, every unnecessary finger twitch 
whacks a goodly chunk off the profit margin 
That’s why 
(small and big) designing their paper work 
around the CouttHo 


you find so many businesses 
“one write” idea 

You use a Courrno offset master plate as 
part of the original form. The plate is as 
sembled with Cotitno duplicating carbon so 
that the master plate is prepared when the 
Then the Courrno 
plate is put on an offset duplicating machine 


form is originally filled in 


and all the additional forms (hundreds if you 
need ‘em) are run off 


Please send me samples of COLITHO MASTERS 
a ae 

Company __ 
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Make of Duplicator 


Plate Size__ 
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=\ 75% to 90% LABOR SAVINGS—?his 43 


The savings in labor are considerable and 
the elimination of transcription errors has a 
very real value. And you can file the CotitHo 
plate for future use. Variables can be pro- 
vided for and deletions, or additions to re 
cord work progress or shipping s¢ hedules, 
can be made at will. In addition to form 
work, Cotto plates are the best all-around 
master for office offset duplicating 

The coupon below—without a box-top—en 

titles you to free samples of CotitHo 
information 


lates and complete 
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about their many cost-saving uses 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO. Inc. 
Main Office & Factory 

180-5 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L.1., New York 

New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 
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Telephone Classified f 
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that expedites your paper work 
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180-5 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. 1, N. Y 
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“...most chair for the 
®_ money I ever saw 


a“ 
! 


‘...best seat 
I ever sat on!” 


TO RAISE: Place foot on circu 
ar rung, release control lever 
ond lift seat to desired height 
TO LOWER: Lift lightly on con- 


trol lever 


That’s the consensus of opinion among employers and 
employes, alike: Cosco “‘Finger-Lift’’ Office Chair is a 
better seat—a bigger value! Foam rubber-padded, re- a 
volving ‘“‘saddle” seat raises or lowers—quickly, easily A 
and positively—to any height between 16” and 20”... 

. In and out for 
backrest adjusts three ways. Durable, washable, vinyl depth of seot 
plastic upholstery on seat and backrest in green, brown, 
maroon or gray; all-metal frame finished in gray, brown 
or olive green baked-on enamel, or chromium. Life-time 
lubricated, soft rubber casters, with ball bearing swivels. 

Ask for free demonstration at leading office equipment Up and down for 
dealers. Or write for dealer’s name: Cosco, Dept. AB-5, height of bockrest 
Columbus, Ind. tee a 

Illustrated: Model 16-C, gray enamel finish. Also 16-D, brown CL. LL 
enamel; 16-G, olive green enamel; 16-B, chromium. Retail prices A Ay 


about $29.95 to $31.95 (slightly higher in Florida, Texas and 


Western states). Tilts freely to 
follow’’ the back 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Mokers of COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


vacation policy is one. All em- 
ployees get paid vacations. Two 
full weeks are given after working 
10 months, and up to that time 1 
day is allotted for each month of 
work. Those with 20 years or more 
of service are given 3 weeks and 
division heads 4 weeks. 

Women who have served 5 or 
more years and leave to be married 
receive a special gift from the 
company. Sterling silver with a 
value of $50 is given for the first 
5 years of service and $10 more 
is given for each additional year 
up to 10 years of service. 

Separation pay is also given to 
women who leave to be married. 
For each month of continuous 
service with the company after 
the first 60 days of employment, 
1 day’s pay is given for each 
month of service up to the first 
full year of employment. For each 
additional 2 years of continuous 
service, 1 additional week’s salary 
is given. Employees who retire 
and those who are discharged 
also receive separation pay. 

The company believes that it 
will get more efficiency from its 
people if it combines rest and 
recreation with the work program. 
Consequently, all employees take a 
15-minute “break’’ morning and 
afternoon. Many of them spend 
this time in one of the company’s 
two cafeterias where employees 
can obtain coffee, Coke, milk, or 
a snack. 

Music, too, plays a part in the 
Johnson program. Each afternoon 
the company’s welfare department 
plays records for employees in the 
office. Records played are requests 
made by the employees. Some of 
them bring their own favorite 
discs to be played. 

The employees tell management 
what kind of recreation they want 
through their board of directors 
of the Mutual Benefit Association. 
This group sponsors and promotes 
all welfare activities for em- 
ployees, as well as low cost 
insurance, hospitalization benefits, 
medical aid, and all recreational 
activities. 

Johnson's policy manual con- 
tains this directive: ‘Executives 
will make periodic business trips 
to develop their business contacts, 
to broaden their outlook on busi- 
ness conditions generally, to im- 
prove their knowledge of matters 
which will contribute to effective 
carrying out of their responsi- 
bilities, and to help keep them 
mentally refreshed.” 

As a result of such a policy, 
Johnson executives have assisted 
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in the organization of several as- 
sociation chapters. Two account- 
ants helped start a chapter of the 
Institute of Internal Auditors, and 
the systems analyst assisted in the 
forming of a systems and proce- 
dures group. Many other Johnson 
people are active in office manage- 
ment associations, filing associa- 
tions, and similar groups. 

The company also has definite 
policies about the way its people 
can keep themselves in good 
physical and mental condition for 
their work. Executives take annual 
physical examinations at company 
expense. Executives can choose 


their physician, and the report is | 


turned over to top management at 
Johnson. 

All employees are required to 
take physical examinations when 
they join the company to be sure 
they are physically capable of 
performing their assigned work. 
Those who are subjected to dust 
or other health hazards are also 
required to take annual physical 
examinations. Employees over 45 
years of age are re-examined 
periodically until they retire, at 
intervals not to exceed 5 years. 

Two vacation directives in the 
policy manual make it clear that 
Johnson executives are free to plan 
their own time: 

“Executives will take such ad- 
ditional time off from work for 
recreational purposes as is neces- 
sary or desirable to maintain a 
high peak of physical and mental! 
well-being. 

“Executives will organize their 
work and develop capable assist- 
ants to handle their affairs while 
absent, so that pressure of business 
will not interfere with adequate 
compliance with the terms of this 
policy.” 

The company’s liberality is not 
abused, and the vacation and free- 
time policies apparently have done 
much for executives and for the 
company as a whole. 

Another practice that might 
seem unusual to some businesses 
is Johnson’s plan for giving hori- 
zontal transfers to its people. This 
practice is not restricted—as in 
some companies—to trainees who 
are moved through all departments 
to get a foundation before settling 
in one phase of the business. As 
one Johnson executive said, “Most 
jobs can be learned by concen- 
trated study in a relatively short 
period.” 

For an example of Johnson’s 
transfers, we can go back to Office 
Manager Fred Meyer; who at one 
time was in the sales division, and 
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WILTSHIRE MODERN CONFERENCE 
DESK FOR THE EXECUTIVE. ALSO 
AVAILABLE WITHOUT 9” OVERHANG 


for you... 


wiltshire modern serves 


you DOUBLE! 
Buy one, get one free!—that's the story of the Wilt- 
shire Modern Conference Desk. When you obtain 


Ww 


this luxurious piece of office furniture you acquire 
a spacious executive desk and a full-sized con- 
ference table where your staff can sit in comfort 

You eliminate the need for a conference room, for 
4 additional furniture. This is only one of the great 
money-saving, time-saving, space-saving features of 
Wiltshire Modern. Seethem all at your dealers today 
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your office for more space. Guide is complete 
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SAVE 


Monthly statements, form letters, bulletins, advertising 
literature, or whatever . . . you have to fold ‘em before 
you mail ‘em. Do it the modern way . automatically 

. with a Davidson. Save time save money .. . mail 
promptly .. . avoid upset office routine Any girl can 
operate a Davidson. Adjustments are few and simple. It 
handles light and heavy papers . . . makes a variety of 
parallel folds. And it will quickly pay for itself even 
though you use it but once a month. Want details? Write 
for our “fact book” on office folding. 


Davidson 


FOLDING 
MACHINE 





DAVIDSON CORPORATION 

A SUBSIDIARY OF 

MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1028-60 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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then was auditor for 2 years before 
he moved into his present position. 
With such a system of horizontal 
transfers, Johnson employees never 
have to worry about being bogged 
down in any particular job—if they 
show aptitude for better things. 
Johnson employees participate 
in a profit-sharing plan and a 
group insurance plan that have 
been in operation for 33 years. The 
company also has a pension plan 
and a hospitalization program. 
The company has its own green- 
house so that fresh flowers can 
always be placed in the offices. Too, 
many plants are growing inside 
the building, as Designer Frank 


Lloyd Wright said, “To bring the 
outside to the inside.” 
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Film 800,000 
GE Drawings 


OCKING the barn doors after 

the horse has been stolen’’ is 
a saying that’s passe as far as 
many leading companies and 
county and municipal recording 
offices are concerned. Today they 
protect their valuable records and 
documents from loss or damage by 
the use of microfilm. 

For instance, four planetary or 
“flat bed” cameras were installed 
recently in a department of the 
General Electric Company in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., to record on micro- 
film approximately 800,000 draw- 
ings—in 3 months. The service of 
microfilming all these drawings is 
being done by Hall & McChesney, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

According to Hendrix TenEyck, 
vice president in charge of micro- 
film services at Hall & McChesney, 
“Our microfilm service consists of 
sending a staff of trained men, the 
number of men dependent upon 
the size of the job, to the com- 
pany. There, they install our 
equipment and film the material 
on the spot without upsetting the 
normal routine. Each day the film 
taken is returned for developing 
and processing in our Syracuse 
laboratory.” 

Microfilm, which is the most 
accurate form of copying available 
today, reduces records, drawings, 
or printed matter to a film strip 
of standard motion picture size or 
smaller. The film can then be 
stored safely in a small space and, 
whenever necessary, can be re- 
constituted page by page identical 
to the original. It is a permanent 
record—tests have proved it has a 
life span of some 500 years—and 
safeguards companies against as 
small an incident as a spilled bottle 
of ink. 

The General Electric Company 
is having its engineering records 
photographed by Hall & McChes- 
ney as a part of an over-all policy 
of microfilming for security. 


General Electric is the second 
large company that has had its 
microfilming of drawings detailed 
in AMERICAN BUSINESS. The story 
of Ford Motor Company’s micro- 
filming was told last month. Ford 
has already microfilmed more than 
a million engineering drawings. 
Among these are 50,000 that are 
still active. 
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Cut Cost of Air 
Conditioning 


had always been a special tab 
room on the main floor, but it was 
becoming too crowded. The mail 
room is also in the basement, and 
the company maintains a display 
area or sample room for showing 
Modine products to customers. 
There is space downstairs for 
holding meetings and showing 
movies, and for the company’s 
duplicating department. Modine 
prints most of its own forms (with 
Mimeograph, Multilith, Multi- 
graph, and Ditto), and consider- 
able money is saved in this way. 
The basement also takes care of 
the overflow from the advertising 
department, and supplies are 
stocked there. 

When Modine moved into its 
new building in 1947, some of the 
old furniture’ was kept in use. 
Under a gradual replacement plan, 
much of the old equipment has 
been replaced. The company has 
standardized on Globe-Wernicke 
desks in the general offices and on 
Stow & Davis desks in executive 
offices. The 52 manual typewriters 
are Remington Rand, but 3 IBM 
electrics are being tested. As old 
furniture and equipment are re- 
placed, some of the pieces that can 
be used are moved into the factory. 

While Modine’s home office 
building in Racine is only 4 years 
old, its branch plant office at 
Paducah, Ky., is even newer. The 
Paducah office was occupied just 
last year, and is similar in appear- 
ance to the Racine office building— 
but on a smaller scale. In addition 
to the Racine and Paducah plants, 
there are Modine plants in La 
Porte, Ind., and Whittier, Calif. 
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@ Of postage stamps, we mean... 


Once you've tried meter stamps, you’l/ amount, for any kind of mail. Prints 


never want any other kind! They're 
goo-less, don’t need licking or 
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counted, or kept in tin boxes! 
Because you print them right on your 
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a dated postmark at the same time, 
and, if you like, a small ad 

@ The meter holds all the postage you 
want to buy—protects it from loss, theft, 
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moistener for envelope flaps, supplies 
postage for parcel post ... Ask our 
nearest office, or send coupon for free 


illustrated booklet. 
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Where should communication with employees start? ‘At the beginning,” says Jack C. 
Staehle, director of industrial relations, Aldens, Inc. ‘That beginning refers to the high- 
est level of management where policy must be crystallized. If management cannot 
start its information program at the top, it is preferable that its lips remain sealed.” 
(A talk given at meeting of Chicago Chapter, Society for Advancement of Management.) 





The Ohio Oil Company's improved annuity plan being explained at one of the 
meetings held throughout the organization which gave details to employees 


Ohio Oil Explains Annuity Plan to 6,000 Employees 


The annuity plan for employees of 
The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio, was 
first adopted in 1935. Since then the 
plan, which is contributory, has been 
thoroughly discussed at employee 
meetings and described in the em- 
ployee magazine, The Beacon 

With this as a background, the 
presentation of the company’s newly 
amended retirement plan to em- 
ployees did not require a “selling” 
job. Management recognized that em- 
ployees understood the retirement 
plan before the amendments, and, 
therefore, presented the revisions in 
an explanatory manner. By means of 
flip charts, the reasons for each 
change in the plan were explained 
and the discussions with the em- 
ployees that ensued regarding dif- 
ferences before and after revisions 
made the new plan understandable. 

To bring the story to the company’s 
6,000 employees required more than 
200 meetings throughout the com- 
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pany in 60 days. This lion-sized job 
was undertaken by 15 members of 
the company’s personnel department 
Sometimes four meetings were held 
in one day. 

In addition to a flip chart, other 
charts covered such matters as what 
happens to the employee's fund if he 
leaves the company before retirement 
age; the amount he will receive when 
he retires; the distribution of the 
fund in case of his death; and so 
forth. Simple explanatory charts with 
their straightforward explanations 
are more convincing to employees 
than elaborate color films or similar 
devices. 

Said W. J. Wilson, manager of 
Ohio Oil’s’ personnel department, 
“Our principle of communications 
both in employee meetings and The 
Beacon is to present safety, benefit 
plans, teamwork, and all other per- 
sonnel programs in a simple and 
straightforward manner.” 


Parker Pen Writes ‘‘Finis”’ 
To Time Clock System 


The time clock, hallmark of the 
workingman’s world, has gone by the 
boards at the Parker Pen Company's 
plant, Janesville, Wis. Willis Rabbe, 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing, said that there is no precedent 
among companies employing thou- 
sands of hourly workers for the de- 
cision to do away with the time 
clocks, which have been “a fixture 
on the American manufacturing 
scene for several generations.” 

According to Mr. Rabbe, there were 
good, practical reasons and definite 
psychological benefits to be gained 
by eliminating clock-punching queues 
“Mainly, employees save time and 
escape a minor emotional irritant, 
and what helps them helps us. We 
don’t mind being in the position of a 
pioneer.” He also indicated that the 
adoption of a personalized rather than 
a mechanized method of recording 
hours worked had induced a favorable 
reaction from union leaders as well 
as employees. 

Preceding the decision to abolish 
time clocks was a series of tests 
which demonstrated that employees 
welcomed the privilege of being their 
own bookkeepers and would do the 
job conscientiously. The tests worked 
in the following manner: Starting in 
September 1950, supervisors of 
smaller work groups filled in hand- 
written timecards at the day’s end 
instead of punching clocks. That was 
to determine whether an acceptable 
performance could be expected. It 
also provided supervisors with ex- 
perience in administering such a plan 
Later, the plan was tried in two 
small departments, where it proved 
successful. It was welcomed enthu- 
siastically by the hourly paid em- 
ployees involved. Plant-wide adoption 
followed the tests. 

“Anything which can be done today 
to help dignify the stature of the 
worker, with no loss in productivity, 
should certainly be done,” concluded 
Mr. Rabbe. 
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General Electric Awarded 
$375,000 for Ideas 


During 1950, ideas of General Elec- 
tric Company employees paid off to 
the tune of $375,000. GE paid for 
22,275 suggestions which were 
adopted from 65,628 suggestions sub- 
mitted by employees during the past 
year under the GE Suggestion Award 
Program. Of the suggestions sub- 
mitted, 33.9 per cent were put into 
effect. 

The largest total awards went to 
employees at the company’s opera- 


Advises ‘Find ’em, Blind 


At a recent joint meeting in New 
York of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, Dana W. 
Rowten, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, warned that modern pro- 
tective lighting techniques should be 
adopted at once by American indus- 
try to protect the nation’s plants 
against sabotage. 

To reduce this danger, Mr. Rowten 
advocated a “find ‘em, blind ’em” 
lighting technique that floods light 
on the would-be saboteur while 
blinding him with glare. He listed 
four basic jobs of protective lighting 
which would: (1) Discourage at- 
tempts at entry; (2) make detection 
a certainty should entry be effected; 
(3) aid the guard and hinder the in- 
truder in every possible way; (4) pro- 
vide complete reliability. 

The importance of a_ carefully 
engineered protective lighting system 
was stressed by Mr. Rowten. For 
example, failure of a single light 
should not leave a dark and vulner- 
able spot. “Overlap of coverage” can 
avoid such vulnerability. Power sup- 
ply, wiring, and control equipment 
should also be arranged for complete 
reliability and safety. 

Another method of protection 
against saboteurs is the use of fluo- 
rescent materials which are invisible 
in normal light but visible under 
what is called black light. 

Speaking before a session of the 
Clinic on Protective Lighting for 
Industrial Plants held at the Chicago 
Lighting Institute under the joint 
sponsorship of the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce and Industry and 
the Chicago Section of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society, Carl F. 
Jensen, district lamp engineer of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
pointed out many procedures for 
eliminating the dangers facing indus- 
trial plants in wartime. 

Fluorescent materials will glow 
brightly when subjected to invisible 
light, generally known as black light. 
Also, according to Mr. Jensen, they 
are so light in weight that they 
cannot be detected or even brushed 
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tions at Schenectady, N. Y., ($57,436) 
while workers at GE’s Lynn, Mass 
River Works and West Lynn Works 
were awarded $57,231. Erie Works 
employees received $50,841. 

The amount awarded during 1950 
is $60,000 more than the $315,000 
given by the company for 21,000 sug- 
gestions adopted in 1949. Highest 
single award during 1950 went to an 
employee ir the Refrigerator Division 
in the Erie, Pa., Works and amounted 
to $2,185. The second highest, $2,165, 
went to an employee in the same 
plant. The highest award ever paid 
in the company’s suggestion award 
history was paid in 1946 at the Lynn 
River Works and amounted to $3,000 


‘em’’ Plan for Saboteurs 


or washed off. Thus, if such material 
were used in marking important 
documents, “anyone touching these 
documents would immediately pick 
up some of the compounds so that 
when the hands were examined under 
black light they would glow bril- 
liantly and identify those touching 
the material.” By requiring all em- 
ployees to submit to a general in- 
spection upon leaving the plant, those 
who had tampered with such docu- 
ments could readily be identified 

Another material which can be used 
effectively in plant protection has 
phosphorescent qualities. This ma- 
terial not only will glow when acti- 
vated by black light energy but will 
also continue to glow after the energy 
has been removed. “Both fluorescent 
and phosphorescent materials, with 
particular emphasis on the latte! 
class, have been used in the past and 
could be used again for safety identi- 
fication for marking such things as 
projections on machines, identifying 
fireboxes, telephones, and _ first-aid 
stations, and it could even be used 
as indicator lines or marks to allow 
personnel easy egress from a plant 
that has been blacked out because 
of power failures,” said Mr. Jensen 

He also pointed out that there are 
available materials that have a visible 
color that will fluoresce under black 
light either the same color or a differ- 
ent color. The use of such a material 
would immediately show up tamper- 
ing because in many cases it would 
be difficult on location to duplicate 
the fluorescent color, even though 
the visible color could be readily 
matched. 

Another important element in light 
protection of industrial plants is the 
use of infrared rays. This element 
can be used in the dark to indicate 
the operation of suspected person- 
nel during periods when light is not 
available. Watchmen or guards can 
make effective use of an infrared 
telescope to indicate activity in dark 
corners of the plant area. Infrared 
also can be used in combination with 
photoelectric cells to sound the alarm 
when a saboteur is detected 





For Better Employee 
Relations 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems help maintain employee 
goodwill and cooperation needed 
in the current competitive era. 
Metal Arts emblems are of finest 
quality and attractively priced. 
Let us suggest a distinctive de 
sign for your company. 


Also Identification Badges, Plaques. 
Athletic Medals, Trophies, ete 


Write for New Catalog! 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


Dept. 15 Rochester 5, W. Y. 











Phone Privacy 
Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Phone”™ on your 


phone and eavesdroppers cannot 
ear you; prevents phone talk 


annoyance; improves phone 


hearing Over sold 
Only $10. Specify E-I or F-I as 
marked on phone handle. An 
ideal gift. Catalog on request 
Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Reom 720, 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 





CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in ap- 
plicants for positions as salesmen. A 
4-page form embodying the best fea- 
tures of many forms. 8% by 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Expense Blanks; 
Reference Forms. 


Salesmen’s 


Write for FREE Sample 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIinols 








Soup kitchen adds ‘something hot'’ 
and nourishing for employee lunches 


Soup Kitchen Fills Need 
In Small Companies 


The problem of “something hot” to 
drink at noon with a sandwich from 
home is ever present in the small 
plant or office, which is not large 
enough to warrant a lunchroom or 
cafeteria and is frequently located in 
a section where good restaurants are 
notable for their absence. 

Walter Melinkoff, head of a dry- 
cleaning plant at Mt. Home, Pa., 
realized that hot soup would add 
variety and extra nourishment to the 
home-packed lunches his employees 
carried, so he installed a fully auto- 
matic kitchen—the H. J. Heinz Soup 
Kitchen. The 2-minute kitchen heats 
an 8-ounce portion in a hurry, and 
each employee pays only a dime for 
it. Hot coffee which is also available 
is “on the house.” 

Since its installation, the soup 
kitchen is busy right through the 
lunch hour and is the best tip on low- 
cost industrial relations the plant 
ever had. 


Employee Relations Plans- 
Get Added Emphasis 


A nation-wide survey made by 
Newcomb & Sammons, Chicago con- 
sultant to industry, indicates that 
mobilization is spurring industry to 
improve employer-employee relations 
through expanded programs of com- 
munication with employees. Some 57 
per cent of the industrial concerns 
surveyed are stepping up their efforts 
to keep employees informed, while 
43 per cent are continuing their pres- 
ent programs without curtailment. 
Thus, no company is planning to cut 
down its employee communication 
program. 

Those who contributed to the sur- 
vey showed that production is the 
major problem of those in communi- 
cation today. 
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Suggestion Plan Opened 
To Retired Employees 


In most companies, after employees 
retire their only contact with the 
company is the monthly check they 
receive. A few companies have pro- 
vided clubrooms for their pensioners, 
but, by and large, they are the for- 
gotten men—and women. 

At the Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Company, however, it’s 
different. All retired employees were 
invited to take an active part in the 
company suggestion system last year. 
All the “tools’”—suggestion booklet, 
blanks, envelope, and instructions— 
were sent to them along with a spe- 


cial letter explaining the setup. The 
letter read in part as follows: 

“We feel that you, the alumni of 
the company, after the many years 
of experience with the organization, 
will have a lot of good ideas and now 
may have time to work out sugges- 
tions which will help us to continue 
to keep the ‘Card Shop’ a progressive 
company. Adopted suggestions will, 
of course, be eligible for awards in 
accordance with our suggestion plan. 
Here is one of our booklets, ‘You've 
Got Something There,’ which you 
have probably read before but may 
have misplaced. It will serve as a 
guide and outlines how the plan 
operates ... Your suggestions will be 
acknowledged promptly and you will 
be notified of final action as promptly 
as possible.” 


RCA Launches Company-Wide Drive to Save Materials 


A company-wide employee cam- 
paign to conserve critical materials 
and keep workers on the job until 
they may be needed for defense pro- 
duction—believed to be the first drive 
of its kind by an industry since the 
declaration of a national emergency 

has been launched by the RCA 
Victor Division of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Over 42,000 em- 
ployees in more than 100 of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plants, sales 
and distribution offices, and service 
and repair units throughout the 
country, will join forces in the three- 
way “Triple S” drive, the theme of 
which is “Save materials—Save jobs 
—Serve your country.” 

Objective of the campaign, which 
will run until June, was summed up 
in a message to employees by Walter 
A. Buck, vice president and general 
manager of the RCA Victor Division, 
as follows: “By finding new ways to 
save materials essential to national 
defense, we do two things: We serve 
our country in a time of emergency, 


RCA's drive to conserve materials and 
keep workers for defense production 


and we serve our own best interests 
by maintaining production that 
means employment to thousands of 
workers. With so much at stake, I 
am confident that we will all play 
our parts and make a vital contribu- 
tion to this all-out drive on waste 
The better we do our job, the greater 
will be our security.” 

This campaign is reminiscent of the 
“Beat the Promise” drive pioneered 
by RCA Victor during World War II. 
Designed to promote delivery of 
military equipment ahead of specified 
schedules by increasing production, 
reducing waste and absenteeism, the 
drive proved so successful that it 
was adopted in part and recom- 
mended by the War Production Board 
for nation-wide use. 

The current campaign seeks to en- 
list the help of all employees in 
expanding the conservation efforts 
already achieved by the company’s 
engineers. Applied industry-wide, 
millions of pounds of cobalt, copper, 
nickel, aluminum, and other critical 
materials can be saved in the manu- 
facture of radio and television sets. 

“Only by doing everything possible 
to help itself can the industry feel 
morally justified in asking the help 
of Government agencies in supplying 
sufficient critical materials to permit 
continued production of peacetime 
products, which in turn enable us to 
hold together our technical skills and 
our trained workers until they are 
needed to produce electronic equip- 
ment for the military services,” said 
Frank M. Folsom, president of RCA. 

Heart of the drive is an expanded 
and accelerated employee suggestion 
program. Ordinarily, the RCA Victor 
Suggestion program stresses ideas 
that will result in savings of cost and 
time. Under the broadened policy, 
ideas for cutting waste and using 
available materials in place of those 
in tight supply will be of paramount 
importance. 

Another stimulus to participation 
is a company-wide slogan contest. 
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Today we realize that operator comfort comes first and that this factor also heavily affects 


the true cost per unit of work accomplished. After providing for operator comfort, we 
then want speed of use and then space saving, all of which must add up favorably to 
justify cost of use and first cost—R. P. Scholfield, Wheeldex Manufacturing Co., Inc. 





Wheel Holds 180,000 Cards, 
Brings Them to Operator 


SIMPLAFIND filing unit is a new 
answer to the card-finding problem. 
At the flick of a switch and in about 
3 seconds, a comfortably seated oper- 
ator can have any desired record 
within easy reach open before her at 
desk or counter height. Occupying 12 
square feet, the unit holds 40,000 
cards 5 by 8 inches, 50,000 cards 4 by 
6 inches, 90,000 cards 3 by 5 inches, 
180,000 cards 2% by 3 inches, or 
82,000 tabulating cards. All cards are 
housed in removable trays only 10 
inches long. Each tray has a com- 
pressor-follower. The motor-driven 
file brings all work to the operator, 
who posts data to the card while it 
is still in sequence on the wheel. 
Existing records can be used in the 
Simplafind without any _ special 
punching or preparation. Wheeldex 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., 40 Bank St., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Automatic Index Changer 
Shows Forty Slides 


A NEW machine shows forty 2-inch- 
square slides automatically—and the 
fingers never touch the slides. The 
GoldE Automatic Index Changer fits 
almost all types of 2 by 2-inch slide 
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projectors including the GoldE Manu- 
matic Projector. Every slide is easy 
to reach in the Index File. Golde 
Manufacturing Co., 1214 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Til. 


Roller Keeps Typewriter Type 
Clean Without Mess 


SOMETHING new in typewriter type 
cleaners is the Dee-R-Tee. The dry 
rubber tool eliminates all mess in 
cleaning type. Clean, neat letters are 
assured if the typewriter type is 
stroked each morning before use 
Dee-R-Tee comes in two sizes, priced 
at $1.10 and $1.20. Single size is for 
all typewriters except Royal, which 
takes the double size. Safeguard Cor- 
poration, Lansdale, Pa 


Drafting Triangle for Hand 
Lettering in Six Heights 


PERFORATED drafting and letter- 
ing triangle of Vinylite plastic helps 
make accurate guide lines for pencil 
or pen and ink lettering of six dif- 
ferent heights. The instrument serves 
as a regular 6-inch 45-degree draft- 
ing triangle. Parallel lines at many 
different spacing combinations can be 
drawn by using various combinations 
of holes. Twenty-two other sizes 
and styles of the lettering angle are 
available in 30-60 degree as well as 
45-degree shapes. Lettering angle 
pictured retails at about $1.10; others 
range from 55 cents to $1.70. Brad- 
dock Instrument Company, 2444 
Braddock Ave., Swissvale, Pa 
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Panels on Room Conditioners 


Keep Air Fresh 


AIR recovery panels applied to room 
conditioners keep the air fresh. These 
panels consist of perforated metal 
tubes containing activated carbon 
and are held in a rigid frame. Easily 
applied to unit conditioners, the 
panels come in a range of sizes and 
capacities. The panels freshen 20 per 
cent of the already conditioned air 
per minute. Thus ventilation is main- 
tained without bringing in new air. 
W. B. Connor Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Shelter Rock Lane, Danbury, 
Conn. 


Tickler, Inside Folder Add 
To Usefulness of Files 


TWO accessories to Pendaflex hang- 
ing folders have been announced re- 
cently. First item is the Ticklertab, 
printed January to December on one 
side and 1 to 31 on the other. At- 
tached to any Pendaflex hanging 
folder along with the name tab, the 
Ticklertab enables the user to keep 
track of due dates and refer to filed 
material by name or subject at the 
same time. Second new product is the 
Interior Folder. The folder is useful 
when two or more groups of papers 
are to be segregated within each 


Pendaflex folder, when papers are to 
be bound with file fasteners, or when 
a form is to be printed on the face of 
the folder. These manila folders are 
% inch lower than Pendaflex folders. 
Samples are offered. Oxford Filing 
Supply Co., Inc., Clinton Rd., Garden 
City, N. Y. 


Sturdy Dispenser Holds 2,592 
Inches of Scotch Tape 


A TRIM, metal dispenser has been 
designed by Jean O. Reinecke for use 
in department stores, specialty shops, 
supermarkets, and drug stores. The 
4-pound dispenser will stay in place 
even during heavy rush-hour use. In 
gray enamel with chrome trim, the 
device holds 2,592-inch rolls of Scotch 
tape up to 1 inch wide. Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 


Hand Lamp Pinch-Hits When 
Current Fails 


AN EMERGENCY hand lamp fur- 
nishes instant, automatic lighting 
when the regular source of current 
fails. The lamp plugs into any 110- 
volt AC outlet. Its adjustable 21 
CP flood-type head fits a Burgess 
7'e-volt battery. Priced $16.95 with- 
out battery, the lamp can be manual- 
ly operated. Electric Cord Company, 
195 William St., New York 38, N. Y 
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Portable Machine Addresses 
150 Tags a Minute 


THE PROBLEM of marking or ad- 
dressing quantities of tags or labels 
can be solved with the Weber Tag- 
O-Graph Model K. The machine re- 
produces from a stencil, either type- 
written or cut with a stylus. Each 
stencil carries 9 lines of copy and 
can be used 1,000 times. Tags or 
labels are fed automatically at the 
rate of 150 a minute. An automatic 
device counts the exact number re- 
quired. Weight is 22 pounds; size is 
9 by 20 by 11 inches. Price is $350 
plus tax, or the machine can be 
rented at $10 a month. Weber Ad- 
dressing Machine Co., Mt. Prospect, 
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Fountain-Pen-Size Gadget 
Protects Personal Checks 


A PERSONAL check protector makes 
alteration or forgery of your checks 
impossible. Simply place your check 
on a blotter and roll Pro-Check-Tor 
over the portion of the check to be 
protected. The roller perforates the 
check and applies red ink in each 
perforation. Removable ink cartridge 
has 10-mile ink supply. Body of the 
pen-sized device is anodized metal, 
cap is gold finished, roller is steel. 
Retail price is $3.95. Rene-Craft 
Products, 74 Owen’s Building, Wil- 
mette, Il. 
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Machine Shreds Waste Paper, 
Makes Packing Material 


WASTE paper disposal is swift and 
easy with the Shredmaster. Govern- 
ment agencies, military branches, and 
firms doing defense work are using 
the shredding machine to destroy 
confidential papers and thereby pre- 
vent “waste basket espionage.” Easy 
and safe to operate, the machine will 
not run when the safety guard is 
raised. All parts are enclosed. The 
machine shreds paper, foil, cello- 
phane, textiles, rubber, plastics, and 
tobacco. Both the Standard Table 
Model (pictured) and the Heavy 
Duty machine are noiseless. Shred- 
master Corporation, 205 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Portable Slide Viewer Takes 
Product Story to Prospect 


SLIDE showing is as easy as display- 
ing a photo album with the new 
Port-a-view. This portable slide 
viewer contains an automatic slide 
changer, projection system, and a 
TV-type daylight screen which en- 
targes photos more than 16 times 
all in a 3- by 6- by 10-inch plastic 
case. Weighing 4 pounds, the viewer 
can be carried in a shoulder strap 
case like a camera or binoculars. It 
feeds 36 slides automatically, stores 
72 slides, and plugs into any AC or 
DC outlet. The viewer can be used 
in daylight to show any slide in a 
2- by 2-inch glass or ready-mount 
frame. Four rubber feet protect desk 
or table top. Price is $49.95. Leather 
shoulder-strap carrying case is extra 
FR Corporation, 951 Brook Ave., New 
York, N. Y 





“Saue “ime utth 
| Kite- Lue 


THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy « Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain « Portable 
7 PLUS TAX 
Attachments for copying from wider sheets 


15 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.50 











FREE TRIAL OF FER— Write asking us to send you 
a RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without charge within ten days. 


os 1025 - 15th Street, N. W. 
RITE-LINE CORP, 1025: 15m Sires 


; RITE-LINE copruwo.tper 


Now you can easily 

have the graphic 

charts you have al- 
ways wanted for your business. With 
greater use of charts you save every- 
body's time, by showing all impor- 
tant relationships and trends at a 
glance. 
With the use of CHART-PAK prefabricated 
materials you, with the help of your secre- 
tary or typist, can produce charts more 
quickly, neatly, and economically than you 
ever thought possible. No drafting expe- 
rience required. CHART-PAK charts con be 
quickly corrected or revised. 
A valuable aid to any business 
or wherever charts are needed. 


CHART-PAK supplies the materials. 
You go from there and make com- 
plete statistical and organization 
charts for more efficient operation 
of your business. 


Send for New Descriptive Brochure 


CHART- PAK, INC. 


104 Lincoln Avenue 
Stamford, Connecticut 
“Originators of the CHART-PAK Method 
of Making Organization and Graphic Charts 
and Office Layouts” 
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msiness TIPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 





511. TESTING APPLICANTS FOR 
SELECTION AND PLACEMENT. 
Another helpful report keeps up the 
reputation established by Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company with its 
previous studies. Latest addition to 
the series furnishes general back- 
ground information for the operating 
executive on the use of tests. Based 
on a survey of employment practices 
of a number of representative com- 
panies, the report has been supple- 
mented by a review of published 
material and interviews with those 
who have developed testing programs. 
Metropolitan’s Policyholders Service 
Bureau will be glad to send you a 
copy. 

* - 7 
512. ENVO-LETTERS. You can fur- 
nish a friend or relative in the Armed 
Services a dozen Envo-Letters, if 
you'll send his name and APO ad- 
dress—and your name and address- 
on a post card to Sheppard Envelope 
Co. The Envo-Letters, similar to V- 
mail but larger, were offered in re- 
sponse to a Red Cross plea, picked 
up by United Press, to alleviate the 
shortage of writing paper among the 
troops in Korea. 


. * . 


513. EXECUTIVE OFFICE GROUP. 
Furniture that makes the average of- 
fice setup look like background for a 
prehistoric movie is displayed in a 
booklet from Herman Miller Furni- 
ture Company. Designed by George 
Nelson, this functional furniture lives 
up to its name. It’s downright hand- 
some and practical, too; the Execu- 
tive Office Group is the result of years 
of study, research, and actual testing 
of ideas in daily practice. 


* * . 


514. PRODUCTION CONTROL IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
A 40-page booklet offers a remedy for 
bottlenecks in production before they 
become acute. Its aim is to give quick 
and accurate answers to inventory 
control and production questions. For 
example, the guide tells how to 
schedule defense orders without delay 
or disorganization. Ask Remington 
Rand for your copy of TM-596 


515. 1951 VACATION SCHEDULE. 
Last year’s vacation chart was a 
“sell-out.” So better drop a card now 
to Statistical Tabulating Company in 
Chicago, New York, Newark, or St. 
Louis, for as many copies as you need. 
Each sheet has 14 lines for employees’ 
names. Occupation, date employed, 
number of weeks vacation entitled to, 
are other column headings. Chart 
runs from May 7 to September 29. 


* * 7 


516. CHICAGO BUYERS GUIDE 
AND INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY. 
The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce is distributing the 16th annual 
edition of its Buyers Guide which 
lists 30,000 Chicago companies that 
produce 9,000 different types of prod- 
ucts. Purchasing agents of leading 
firms in all lines of business and pur- 
chasing departments of schools, hos- 
pitals, and Government agencies have 
received copies of the booklet. Be- 
sides the 40,000 domestic circulation, 
the Buyers Guide will be sent, upon 
request, to any address in the world. 


* * * 


517. MANUFACTURING AND 
TECHNICAL SERVICE FACILI- 
TIES. A variety of metal furniture 
is made by Royal Metal Manufactur- 
ing Company. This booklet points out 
the many different kinds of furnish- 
ings made by Royal, from tablet arm 
chairs to navy officers’ berths. Key- 
men and their duties are listed, along 
with drawings of Royal plants in the 
United States and Canada. Material 
handling, tool and die making, and 
finishing are some of the interesting 
operations shown. If you are curious 
about how metal furniture is pro- 
duced, this booklet will enlighten you. 


« . * 


518. THE NATION’S NEW BUSI- 
NESS HABIT! As you may have 
guessed, the nation’s new business 
habit is photocopying papers and 
other material. A new 16-page book- 
let explains the process and its uses 
in industry. Cost comparison charts 
bring home their point by showing the 
cost of photocopy, manual re-copying, 
and commercial photoprint. Write to 
the Business Methods Division of The 
American Photocopy Equipment 
Company on your business letterhead 
for a copy. 
. . 7 

519. A THIRTY-YEAR HISTORY IN 
THE LIGHTER VEIN. Marking the 
celebration of 30 years of chemical 
service, Foster D. Snell, Inc., has 
published a humorous history of its 
research, development, and testing 
laboratories. The 32-page booklet 
traces the growth of the company 
from 1 man to more than 100 people 
with two buildings in New York 
State, and representatives in seven 
other countries. An unusual twist is 
that the story is “told” by the build- 
ing in New York City. Snell’s public 
relations department will be glad to 
mail you a copy. 
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5110. PLANNED LIGHTING FOR 
INDUSTRY. A timely booklet out- 
lines the benefits of good industrial 
lighting in the form of increased ef- 
ficiency, safety, less eyestrain. Pro- 
tective lighting, wiring for the light- 
ing system, maintenance, and lighting 
service areas, offices, and drafting 
rooms are discussed. Single copies of 
Bulletin LD-4 are offered by General 
Electric Company. 


+ 7. * 


5111. GOT LABEL PAINS? A saucy 
booklet points out that Able Labels 
are a quick, sure, low-cost cure for 
any label pain. And it backs up its 
claim with an array of labeis for 
various purposes, all of modern de- 
sign and easy to read. And, confiden- 
tially, they stick, so what more could 
you ask? Allen Hollander Company, 
Inc., is saving a copy for you. 


~~ 
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Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 


. * * 


511. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

. Sheppard Envelope Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

. Herman Miller Furniture Com- 
pany, 1 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

. Remington Rand Ine., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. (TM-596) 

. Statistical Tabulating Com- 
pany, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 

. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, 1 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

. Royal Metal Manufacturing 
Company, 175 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 

. Business Methods Division, 
American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Company, 2849 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 14, II. 

. Public Relations Department, 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 
15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

Inquiry Bureau, Lamp Depart- 
ment, General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland 
12, Ohio (LD-4) 

Allen Hollander Company, Inc., 
385 Gerard Ave., New York 
51, N. Y. 
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Why is a grandfather’s clock? 


The antique heirloom clocks that keep the right time 
for generations ...are worked by 
pendulums, which never wear out. 
The PB Mailing Scale works 
on a similar principle ... with an 
automatic pendulum mechanism 





that is extremely accurate, quick 
acting, will last for years... Its wide- 








spaced chart markings are easy to read, show the 
exact weight, and cost of postage needed ... save 
time, temper, and postage!...Also available: special 
70 Ib. model for Parcel Post... Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office, or write for free booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
2173 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter 
. - Offices in 93 cities 


1 the bi 
SLT. 


ALL facilities under one roof — 
from beginning to delivery— 
one source, one responsibility 


NATIONAL 
PRINTERS 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKS - DIRECTORIES 
GENERAL PRINTING 


(ONE OR MORE COLORS) 





LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
tists * Engravers * Electrotype ° tfiset Lith raphy F t 


124 WEST POLK STREET -WAbash 2-3380- CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








Ready 


1951 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
YEAR BOOK 


containing 224 fact-filled pages, reporting 
latest techniques and developments in indus- 
trial relations. Bring yourself up to the minute 
on what's doing in 


Audio-visual programs 
In-plant feeding 
Safety on the job 
Employee publications 
Industrial lighting 
Collective bargaining 
Employee health 
Personnel selection 
Job evaluation 
Suggestion systems 


and many other all-important phases of in- 
dustrial relations. 


PLUS USEFUL DIRECTORIES 
® Directory of Who's Who in 
Industrial Relations 
® Directory of Associations 
Directory of Management 
Counselors 
® Directory of Labor Unions 


Special feature: Where-to-Buy-It listing in each 
chapter tells sources of supply for products 
helpful in improving employee relations 


$5.00 -- 8% by 11 inches Bristol Cover 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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MEW BOOKS 


RETIRE AND BE HAPPY. By Irving 
Salomon. Here is a guide to contented 
retirement written by an “expert” 
Mr. Salomon retired from his posi- 
tion as chairman of the board, Royal 
Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, before he was 45 years old. 
Although he retains the title, he gave 
up his active business career in 1942. 

“Dying with your boots on is 
pseudo-martyrdom,” said Mr. Salo- 
mon. To back up his beliefs, he sur- 
veyed 405 retired men, ranging from 
one who retired at age 30 to a man 
who gave up work when he was 80 
In quoting those who replied, the 
author uses their initials to preserve 
anonymity. Average retirement age 
was 66.27; average age at time of 
questioning was 73.33 years. 

Successful retirement, according to 
Mr. Salomon, requires careful per- 
sonal analysis, wise occupational 
planning, and a sustaining philosophy 
as antidotes for the fear of boredom. 

The book counsels on the proper 
age for retirement, advantages of 
retirement, planning, philosophy, 
health, and the wife’s place in retire- 
ment. On the last-named subject, Mr. 
Salomon points out that when a man 
retires, his wife has as many adjust- 
ments to make as he has. 

The author avoids setting a mini- 
mum sum for retirement, because 
each man must determine this for 
himself before discontinuing his regu- 
lar occupation. Case histories in the 
book represent all income brackets 

As for the advantages of retire- 
ment, Mr. Salomon listed the benefits 
he has reaped from it: Making new 
friends, meditation—taking spiritual 
inventory of one’s self, cultivating 
one’s family, going places, reading, 
music, theater, radio, television, 
sports and games, helping others, 
nature, health, hobbies, achievement 

One of his suggestions is that the 
executive make a list of all the books 
he wants to read some day “when he 
has time.” Other advice for making 
the most of retirement includes find- 
ing « hobby. Mr. Salomon contends 
that the unhappiest retirees are those 
who have no pastimes or hobbies 
planned for their leisure years 

The book investigates the retire- 
ment problem thoroughly and _ pro- 
vides help for the man considering 
or worrying about—retiring. View- 
point is entertaining, sympathetic, 
and helpful. Don’t put this book on 
the list you want to read when you 
retire—read it now, so that you can 
follow its guideposts to a happy re- 
tirement. Greenberg: Publisher, 201 
E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 205 
pages. 1951. $2.95 





Author Irving Salomon was office boy 
at 17, president at 28, retired at 45 


WHY THEY QUIT. By Robert D. 
Loken. Turnover of workers—one in 
three—costs Illinois employers ap- 
proximately $50 million a year. What 
makes employees change jobs volun- 
tarily? What are the reasons for this 
high turnover? 

To find out why more than 600,000 
Illinois employees quit their jobs an- 
nually, the Business Management 
Service of the University of Illinois 
has made a study of a representative 
sample of these workers. Results of 
this study are reported in this bulle- 
tin by Prof. Loken, who is assistant 
to the director of the Business Man- 
agement Service. 

Of particular importance to em- 
ployers is the discovery in the study 
that more than three-fourths of those 
who quit jobs voluntarily do so for 
reasons which could be avoided or 
controlled by effective management 
action. 

Supervisory problems accounted for 
39 per cent of the employees in the 
sample. Company problems and dis- 
like for the company itself came next, 
followed closely by dislike for the 
particular job done. Employees who 
voluntarily leave their jobs seldom 
do so for any single reason. Ordi- 
narily the “reason for quitting” is a 
group of factors. When one reason 
stands out, it is usually only the 
precipitating reason—an event or 
circumstance which occurred at the 
end of a long series of dissatisfactions 
which “causes” the employee to quit 
immediately. In only 22 per cent of 
the cases in the sample did the em- 
ployees give the employer the “real” 
reason for leaving 

Included in the bulletin are tables 
and graphs showing background fac- 
tors of employees who quit, influence 
of employee attitudes, and reasons 
for quitting analyzed according to 
age, sex, and length of service, as 
well as comparisons of reasons for 
quitting of production and _non- 
production employees. Business Man- 
agement Service, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. $1.00 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansoniz, Conn. 


SIGNALS 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 41 years) Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individual- 
ized to your personal requirements. Identity 
covered; present position protected Ask 
for particulars. R. W BIXBY IN( 201 
Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N 








Piease Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremova|or rearrangement 
Large epenings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
used by Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, Ohio 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 653, Exeter, Ne! 
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A SALES slowdown is gripping the coun- 
try. Businessmen, who a few months ago 
were wondering where they would get mate- 
rials, are beginning to wonder where they can 
get more business. Automobile, home ap- 
pliance, radio, television—and soon building 
are just a few industries which are shifting 
their sales organizations into high gear. The 
spring demand for new cars is far below ex- 
pectaney, and used car lots and used car prices 
are becoming a problem. So dealers are put- 
ting on more salesmen, stepping up advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, and resorting to such 
forgotten sales devices as the demonstration 
ride. In the retail field, salesmen likewise are 
out ringing doorbells, instead of sitting around 
the store waiting for something to happen. 
What does it mean? Is the spring slump the 
forerunner of a broad business recession? 
While a few businessmen think this might be 
the case, the majority contend it is a temporary 
condition which will right itself as soon as de- 
fense spending reaches its peak—perhaps 
within a year. At present, only about 10 per 
cent of the national production is for military 
and defense needs. The bite should be 20 per 
cent when we are fully mobilized. It could be 
more or less, but either way increased spending 
will take up most of the sales slack. 


Bad Management? 


Beardsley Ruml, former chairman of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, told a 
group of manufacturers that if they paid an 
excess profits tax it was a sign of weak man- 
agement. He contends that there are two kinds 
of money—‘‘cheap earned dollars” and “ex- 
pensive earned dollars.” Cheap earned dollars 
are those which will be taxed at excess profits 
rates if not spent. Expensive earned dollars 
are those which are taxed at ordinary corporate 
rates. “The excess profits tax is therefore not 
a burden on a prosperous business but a sub- 
sidy. It provides cheap dollars which must be 
used by the established company to extend 
and safeguard its position.” This may be done 
by stepping up research on new products, re- 
organization of production, increasing adver- 
tising and sales promotion, opening new 
branch offices, modernizing plant and _ office 
equipment against the time when there will 
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be no cheap dollars and all dollars will be ex- 
pensive dollars. One way to invest excess 
profits, Mr, Rum! said, was to hire and train 
younger men, looking toward the retirement 
of seniors. The former reserve bank official 
declared there was nothing evil in avoidance 
of excess profits taxes. “It is not only proper,” 
he said, “but the duty of management to 
minimize by all lawful means the tax conse- 
quences of business decisions.”” While we do 
not go all the way with Mr. Ruml, he has put 
the spotlight on the great weakness of the ex- 
cess profits tax. It takes tax money from the 
less profitable business, and uses it to subsidize 
the established, more profitable business. 


Tomorrow's Leaders 


Where would your business be had Ameri- 
‘a’s founding fathers been atheists instead of 
Christians? What kind of laws would we have 
had? What kind of people would we have 
reared? What kind of country would we be 
living in now? This year is the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding in Boston of the first 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Ameri- 
ca. ‘Today there are YMCA’s in thousands of 
American industrial and business communi- 
ties. The “Y’s” main concern is the youth of 
the community, their physical well-being, their 
strength of mind, and, above all, their 
Christian character. The YMCA is a fellow- 
ship which rises above race, creed, nationality, 
and economic status. It is one of the great con- 
structive forces in the world today because it 
has to do with youth—the boys and the young 
men (and women too) in each community, 
who will soon take their place in your business 
and mine. In our concern with the trend of 
thinking in America, and the indoctrination 
of the next generation with strange theories 
and queer “isms,” let us remember that so long 
as our young people know and practice the 
Christian virtues, our American way of life is 
safe. To all youth the YMCA, in America and 
76 other countries throughout the world, holds 
out the hand of Christian fellowship. If there 
is a YMCA in your community, take an in- 
terest in it. It is a wonderful opportunity for 
Christian service. The YMCA needs you, and 
you and your business need the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. J.C. A. 
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UST as a man’s office has become the hadge of his 


achievement and prestige in American Business 
Culture . . . Stow © Davis Furniture has become the 


quality standard by which a fine office can be judged. 


STOW & DAVIS 


EXECUTIVE FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Latest, most Automatic 
Posting Machine! 


Jigs NEW f 


Ani Easiest 
to Operate! 


Model “E” has a 
Mechanical Brain! 


the new UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND Model “E” 


All-purpose... Low-cost Accounting Machine 


’ 
IT § COMPLETELY NEW! Saves Time, A Mechanical Brain—the control plate that directs automatic 
B B Operations—minimizes errors, saves time, money, ettort 
Money, Effort—Helps Solve Your Manpower- 
e Before you buy avy accounting machine, see the all-new 


Shortage Problems Underwood Sundstrand Model E. Ask your Underwood 


- Accounting Machine representative to arrange for a demor 
How new can you gef in all-purpose accounting n stration . . . without obligation 
t new—and » wer—than the low-cost Un . : 
Iw e “> _ ee ; Pig ” soit *Price starts at $1483 plus taxes. 
Sundstrand I n hat gistering so / with [ 3 . 
undstrand Model E that’s register : Subject to change without notice. 
of all sizes 


The Model E is so fast flexil so easily operated, it can 


ic ali aaa maaan ti Underwood Corporation 


It has more application advantages than ever before possible 


; Accounting Machines Adding Machines Typewriters 


with similar equipment—may be 1 to post a rarity of isdhane Paes Ribbon 


usc 
} 1¢ . 1] : 1] Aine ns | 
records and for miscelianeous a ing-hguring Work 
. One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


T | J ood Limited, Toronto nad 
This all-purpose, low-cost accounting machine has the famous Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sundstrand 10-key keyboard can be operated by the touch Sul 1 Servic erywhere UNDERWOOD 


system 





